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O Lord God, Thou hast redeemed us in Thy Blood, 
out of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, 
and hast made us a kingdom to our God. The glorious 
choir of the apostles, the admirable company of the 
prophets, the white-robed army of martyrs, praise Thee: 
all the saints and elect, with one voice, do acknowledge 
Thee, O Blessed Trinity, one God. 





From Lauds of All Saints’ Day. 
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U.S. Diplomacy and the Vatican 


Obtuseness, 161 years old 


Late in June Myron C. Taylor re- 
turned to Vatican City as the personal 
representative of President Roosevelt. 
On the same day the Vatican ran out 
of rosaries. The Pope had given away 
more than 18,000 of them in the four 
preceding days, most of them to Amer- 
ican soldiers, officers, and nurses who 
had been pouring into the Vatican ina 
seemingly endless procession. Only the 
white rosaries which the Pope usually 
bestows on newly wedded couples were 
left. 
’ The implications of these two events, 
Myron Taylor’s return and the rosary 
shortage, are far deeper than most 
Americans realize. They converge into 
a single significant fact: Vatican-Amer- 
ican relations, instead of drifting apart 
under the stress of criticism, have ac- 
tually grown closer. In fact, they are 
even now directed at exploring further 
paths of collaboration. 

Myron Taylor's fourth mission to the 
Holy See was concerned more with 


By BURNET HERSHEY 


Condensed from Liberty* 


questions of humanity than with po- 
litical affairs. We are asking for the 
Pope’s cooperation in three separate, 
but not unrelated, matters: 1, the peace 
settlement and the place of the State of 
Vatican City in a new world organiza- 
tion; 2, the continuing protection of 
imperiled minorities; and 3. the pro- 
curement of humane treatment for our 
prisoners of war. 

Secretary of War Stimson’s recent 
visit to the Pope attests to the import- 
ance of this subject in Washington’s 
eyes. It held immeasurably greater dip- 
lomatic meaning than any reception 
ever accorded an American emissary 
by a Sovereign Pontiff. The reason is 
Colonel Stimson’s official position as 
the fourth-ranking officer of the Amer- 
ican government, a status that gives 
him immense authority in European 
eyes. 

All this adds up to the possibility 
that the preliminary peace negotiations 
will take place on the neutral ground 


*205 E. 42nd St., New York City, 17. Sept. 9, 1944. 
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of the Vatican. It must not be forgotten 
that envoys from all the enemy nations 
are in Vatican City. Unofficial conver- 
sations could easily take place under 
such circumstances. That is why, to- 
day, it is of the utmost importance to 
maintain the closest relations between 
Washington and the Vatican. 

Of ccurse, the Pope and the Presi- 
dent have not been entirely in accord 
on all questions before them. No bal- 
ance has yet been struck between the 
eight points of the Atlantic Charter 
and the Pope’s five basic principles for 
peace as enunciated on Christmas Eve 
three years ago. The two programs 
have points of similarity, but also two 
serious differences. The Pope has said 
nothing about the destruction of nazi- 
ism, and he calls for general disarma- 
ment, His recent plea before the Cardi- 
nals for a peace of negotiation has 
widened the differences. 

Yet the President sends his personal 
envoy back to Rome, a Rome liberated 
by Allied arms, at a time when domes- 
tic politics might seem to dictate a 
more cautious approach to dealings 
with the court of St. Peter, a touchy 
business at all times. 

Before November, this executive pro- 
cedure may stir up some old contro- 
versies about diplomatic relations be- 
tween the U.S. and the head of the 
Catholic Church. It promises to pro- 
voke many new arguments both for 
and against the establishment of a per- 
manent American embassy at the papal 
court. 

Few Americans are aware that when 
George Washington took command of 
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the Continental Army in 1775, celebra- 
tion of Mass in Catholic churclies was 
generally forbidden in all the colonies 
except Maryland. In Philadelphia, one 
church, St. Joseph’s, did hold public 
devotions, but this was a privilege 
grudgingly granted and not in any 
sense recognized as a right. Nearly 
everywhere throughout the colonies, 
except in Catholic Maryland and in 
French Canada, “Pope’s Day,” Nov. 5, 
was a kind of July 4th; effigies of the 
Pope were burned in village greens 
and city squares to the accompaniment 
of insults to the distant Pontiff. 

This practice was so widespread as 
to induce General Washington to issue 
an order decrying the “observance of 
that ridiculous and childish custom, 
devoid of common sense, so monstrous 
as not to be suffered or excused. In- 
deed,” declared the General, “instead 
of offering the most remote insult, it is 
our duty to express public thanks to 
our Catholic brethren, as to them we 
are indebted for every late success over 
the common enemy in Canada.” 

George Washington’s order was the 
first act on a country-wide scale to 
break through the religious isolation- 
ism of the American colonials. It ap- 
pears to have been effective in curbing 
anti-Catholic demonstrations, at least 
within the shifting areas where the 
Continental Armies held control. 

The opposition of the great majority 
of Americans to direct communication 
with any official representative of the 
Holy See has been a source of great 
embarrassment to incumbents of the 
White House and the State Depart- 
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ment in many crucial periods of our 
history, As evidenced by the foregoing, 
the problem has existed since before 
the formation of the American Repub- 
lic, and for 161 years has been treated 
according to a precedent laid down by 
the Continental Congress in 1783. The 
newly won independence of the U.S. 
made necessary the reorganization of 
various religious denominations in 
America, particularly those which de- 
pended upon European control. Since 
there was no American representative 
in Rome, the Papal Nuncio in Paris 
was directed to ask Benjamin Franklin 
to forward a note to Philadelphia ex- 
plaining that a change was contem- 
plated in the Vicar Apostolic for the 
U. S., and requesting that the Congress 
give its assent to the new appointment, 
After due deliberation, the Continental 
Congress replied, through Dr. Frank- 
lin: “The subject of this application 
being purely spiritual, it is without the 
jurisdiction and power of Congress, 
who have no authority to permit or re- 
fuse it.” That formula has govesned 
American-Vatican relations from that 
day to this, 

Today, more than 40 nations, includ- 
ing Great Britain and most of South 
America among our Allies, and Japan 
and Germany among our enemies, 
maintain regular embassies at the Vati- 
can and give full diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the Pope as an independent 
sovereign. Many of those countries do 
not have Catholic majorities, Some, 
such as Great Britain and France, have 
definite legal barriers against certain 
Catholic activities within their own 


boundaries. Yet the international posi- 
tion and diplomatic influence of the 
Pope is admitted by their Foreign Of- 
fices, 

During the Civil War, when wide 
recognition of the Confederate states as 
an independent belligerent might have 
meant defeat for the Federal govern- 
ment, Lincoln’s Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam H. Seward, realized the necessity 
of putting the northern cause favorably 
before various European groups. To 
reach the Catholic groups, Secretary 
Seward, with the secret permission of 
President Lincoln and the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, dispatched the 
Catholic Archbishop John Hughes of 
New York as a personal representative. 
To avoid an outburst of public indig- 
nation, Archbishop Hughes was ac- 
companied by Bishop Mcllvaine of the 
Episcopal church and Thurlow Weed, 
a New York newspaperman turned 
politician. 

At a private conference with Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary Seward at 
Washington in October, 1861, Arch- 
bishop Hughes plainly stated that he 
could not accept any official appoint- 
ment to represent the President of the 
U.S. However, at the urgent request 
of Seward, he agreed to become a per- 
sonal emissary of Lincoln, with full 
powers to set forth the Union cause in 
Europe. Just what he did and said for 
the cause will probably never be 
known, No record exists in the State 
Department of the appointments of the 
Archbishop, Bishop Mcllvaine, and 
Weed, nor are any reports from them 
to be found in Washington archives. 











But it is known that the Archbishop 
interviewed Napoleon III, who was 
then toying with the idea of sending a 
French military expedition through 
Mexico to help out the Confederacy. 
Whether Archbishop Hughes dissuad- 
ed him from this idea, or whether 
some other factor prevented the ex- 
pedition, it is now impossible to tell. 
Likewise, today no one can guess the 
effect of the Archbishop’s audiences 
with Pope Pius IX. 

It is barely possible that in the Lin- 
coln Papers, held by the Library of 
Congress, and not to be released before 
1947, some report from at least one of 
these three envoys may be disclosed. 
Archbishop Hughes did publish an 
“open letter” on his return from the 
mission, addressing his colleague, the 
Archbishop of New Orleans, and set- 
ting forth the arguments he had used 
throughout Europe in favor of the 
Union. This publication was equally 
resented by southern Catholics and by 
northern anti-Catholics as a dangerous 
mingling of Church and state. 

No such outcry has followed the mis- 
sion which Archbishop Spellman of 
New York performed for President 
Roosevelt in 1943. Archbishop Spell- 
man, like Archbishop Hughes, dis- 
claimed all diplomatic authority and, 
like him, issued public statements of 
his journey in magazine articles and a 
book. But these concerned chiefly his 
visits to American troops on various 
fronts, where he was officially wel- 
comed as Catholic military vicar gen- 
eral, a purely ecclesiastic position. 
Attempts have been made to lure the 
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question of direct U. S.-Vatican diplo- 
matic relations out into the open, but 
officialdom has always politely skirted 
it. No politician has cared to be caught 
in a cross-fire discussion of this com- 
bustible subject. 

The frankest opinion on the subject 
has come from a religious leader, Bish- 
op Ryan of Omaha, who recently advo- 
cated full American recognition of the 
Vatican’s political status by this coun- 


“Tt is patently absurd,” stated Bish- 
op Ryan, “to assume that Germany, 
France, and England now recognize 
the Vatican State for any high motives 
of Christian charity. If they give some- 
thing, they expect something in return. 
It is not difficult to imagine what the 
hard-headed diplomatists of the major 
European powers expect from presence 
at the court of St. Peter. They see clear- 
ly that the Vatican, as a world-wide 
moral power, must be reckoned with, 
and they proceed so to act on an as- 
sumption whose practical truth has 
been proved times without number. 

“Tt seems difficult for many Ameri- 
can Protestants to appreciate the dis- 
tinction between political and religious 
recognition. That this distinction exists 
and possesses validity is apparent from 
the acts of the great European Protes- 
tant powers who recognize the Vatican 
but do not accept the Catholic Church. 
It may be difficult to get all the Amer- 
ican people to reach this same soundly 
logical and practical conclusion.” 

Bishop Ryan believes that if the gov- 
ernment of the U. S. should accord iec- 
ognition to the Pope as a temporal 
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ruler, “the substantial benefits of this 
act would flow in the direction of the 
Washington government, not in that 
of the Holy See. The Pope and the 
Church over which he rules would 
gain prestige, but little else.” 

The Vatican rightly has been called 
the “listening post of Europe.” Its 
intelligence service is the best in the 
world. Its “intelligence officers” are the 
members of the Catholic clergy, who 
are in touch in every country of the 
world with people of all social strata. 
But the only sure way for any power 
to tap the Vatican’s rich store of in- 
formation is to have daily contact with 
the Papal Secretariat of State. And its 
representative must have the confi- 
dence of the spokesmen of the Holy 
See. 
The President’s selection of Myron 
Taylor for the delicate post at Vatican 
City was well considered. Everyone 
knows that Taylor has had a most suc- 
cessful career as an industrialist. Fewer 
people are aware that, in addition, his 
knowledge of Italy is extensive. Before 
the war, for a number of years Taylor 
spent his vacation months at his villa 
in Florence, where he gained firsthand 
knowledge of the problems of indus- 
trial Northern Italy. 

In his visits to Rome in behalf of the 
American Academy, he came into con- 
tact with Vatican scholars, including 
the late Pope Pius XI, who was curator 
of the Vatican Library. Taylor’s inter- 
est in the irreplaceable historical and 
literary collections of the Vatican was 
a very practical one. As trustee of the 
New York Public Library, he was con- 


cerned with obtaining photostats and 
microfilms of the unique manuscripts 
guarded by the Church. 

Naturally, those contacts over many 
years have won him warm and respect- 
ful acquaintances, not only within the 
Roman hierarchy, but throughout all 
the Italian peninsula and elsewhere in 
Europe. They are essential for his mis- 
sion, and probably could not be paral- 
leled by any other American citizen 
today. Only a high sense of patriotism 
could have induced Taylor, at the age 
of 70, to undertake one of the most 
important commissions ever delegated 
to a private citizen by an American 
President. 

What about the Vatican’s relations 
with us? Who is the Pope’s representa- 
tive in Washington? Why do we know 
so little about him, and what is the 
nature of his mission? 

The Papal Delegate to Washington 
is Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, one of the great diplomats of the 
present era. The fact that he has re- 
mained largely unknown to the Amer- 
ican public is a measure of his diplo- 
matic ability, Archbishop Cicognani is 
officially termed “Delegatus” from the 
Holy See to the U. S, of America. This 
distinguished churchman maintains a 
modest legation in our capital, since he 
has no official diplomatic standing in 
the eyes of our State Department. No 
treaty exists between the Catholic 
Church and the U.S. 

Personally, the Apostolic Delegate is 
impressive. Although he is only slight- 
ly above medium height and slender, 
his violet robes and immense dignity 
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make him appear taller. His face is thin 
and ascetic, but his very dark Italian 
eyes radiate intelligence and give the 
impression of missing nothing. In con- 
versation, Archbishop Cicognani mani- 
fests a shrewd sense of humor and 
much social charm. 

No layman knows just how the Del- 


egatus feels about the question of full 
diplomatic relations between the Vati- 
can and the State Department. No 
doubt he hopes that they will be estab- 
lished, but no doubt, too, he is realistic 
enough to recognize that 161 years of 
American tradition are aligned against 
that hope. 
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Exasperated Saint 


Before they evacuated the village of Collepardo, about 80 miles from Rome, 
the German garrison was ordered by their commanding officer to blow up a 
large deposit of ammunition stored in the little church of St. Rocco. 


When charges had been placed and were ready to be detonated, the in- 
habitants of the village and the local authorities made a last appeal to save 
their church. When this was curtly refused, they begged for time to remove 
their famous statue of St. Rocco. Grudgingly, the Germans permitted this to 
be done, after sarcastic comment about the importance attached to an ordinary 
bit of wood, 


Later, the parish priest and the principal local authorities persuaded the 
Germans to remove the ammunition to the square in which the church stood, 
thus slightly decreasing the danger of completely destroying the building. 


Tremblingly the people of Collepardo waited to see the tiny church and 
most of the buildings adjoining it crumble before their eyes. The Germans 
tried to detonate the charge. Nothing happened. They adjusted it and tried 
again, without result. At last, maddened by the incomprehensible delay, the 
Germans flung hand grenades into the great heap of ammunition. They failed 
to explode. Meanwhile the Allied forces were drawing nearer. The first shell 
from the Allied guns landed squarely among the German detachment as they 
vainly hurled grenade after grenade at the dump. The two officers in charge 
were killed outright. The others took flight. Shortly afterwards the Allies 


were in the town. The Catholic Herald (4 Aug. *44). 











Fun on Forty Acres 


A heap of living 


John and | were in the garden to- 
gether. I had volunteered to use Queen 
in harrowing the harvested section 
while he furrowed out for a late plant- 
ing. I plodded along with real pride in 
this so-called man’s job, and a strong 
respect for Queen. At the end of each 
row she would swing broadly for the 
return trip with very little guiding. 
When she would step over the tug, and 
I bent down, with my ear at her heels, 
to set it right, I felt that kinship with a 
horse which, a few years ago, I would 
have thought was never for me. 

After 16 years of professional life, I 
am married and have for four years 
shared and helped develop Lane’s End 
Homestead. Working with cows and 
horses was one of the last feats for me 
to accomplish. The powerful hulk of a 
work horse always kept me at a re- 
spectful distance, and I shuddered at 
the proximity necessary to harnessing 
and hitching. But I remember the di- 
lemma during our first spring which 
pushed me past that hurdle. Bring- 
ing straw with the wheelbarrow for 
mulching the potato patch was too 
slow. I was home alone, but I finally 
decided to get the stiff mare and use 
the wagon. 

The harness on its peg was a hope- 
less tangle. The only guide I could 
think of was an illustration in the mail- 
order catalogue. So with the catalogue 
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propped up in the manger, I began to 
solve the puzzle. Getting up to Queen 
with this bundle of straps was almost 
more than I could manage, but her pa- 
tience was a boost to my confidence. 
Somehow I got the hames over her 
shoulders and the tailpiece adjusted, 
and figured out what to buckle where. 
In an hour Queen was between the 
shafts and the wagon drawn from the 
shed. 

But she didn’t relish the pulling. 
Something was annoying her. Not that 
she had enough spirit to balk, but she 
definitely hated to go, In trying to 
lead her I saw that a strap fastened in 
front of her neck was cutting in after 
a fashion that was peculiar even to my 
inexperience. I checked with the cata- 
logue and found I'd failed to put on 
her collar. 

_ What I’ve learned since then would 
fill a big book—through experiences 
which have increased vigor of body, 
skill of hands, growth of mind, and 
depth of emotion; and have called forth 
unsuspected artistic and productive 
achievement. In fact, these four years 
have been an education in living for 
which I had vaguely longed for years, 
but which none of my five or six alma 
maters had provided oreven suggested. 

A kind of weariness had settled on 
me after that long period of school- 
teaching, religious education, and so- 


*3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, 12, lowa. September, 1944. 
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cial work. I was wondering if life 
shouldn’t hold more than I was get- 
ting when there came word of an edu- 
cational institution with the fascinat- 
ing name, School of Living. “Educa- 
tion,” said its brochure, “arises out of, 
and must deal with, the actual affairs 
of life.” I went to spend a summer and 
stayed on to work in it. I found it dem- 
onstrating the first of its significant 
tenets “that a good living pattern is the 
primary need and logical aim of every 
individual.” The School of Living is a 
model, productive, family-sized living 
plant in its natural community, where 
faculty and students together do all 
that goes with directly producing all of 
one’s own food, clothing, and shelter. 
At the same time, hours on end are 
spent analyzing and experiencing the 
deeper meaning of this integral living. 

Here I was brought face to face, for 
the first time in my life, with the basic 
implications and challenge in the fami- 
ly and a home. For here the home flow- 
ers into its best, the homestead, where 
the family, maintaining its natural 
bond of unity, lives and works for the 
satisfaction and development of all its 
vital needs and capacities. Here life 
itself, not wages, money, nor fame, is 
the object of living. Having seen this 
light, nothing else seemed desirable, 
and, as proof of how life opens up 
when one is ready, there came the for- 
tunate chance to shape the rest of my 
future in this pattern. 

So now I live on a small farm, 30 
acres of fields and eight of woods. In 
the days when country was merely a 
geographical area through which one 
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passed in getting from one city to an- 
other, it would have seemed inconse- 
quential. Now it means good black soil, 
full of living bacteria which we nour- 
ish with organic matter and protect 
from the offense of chemicals. Now it 
means awakening to the mystery of life 
and growth; it means watching green 
shoots glistening in the sun, and later 
when they head out and turn golden, 
quickening to the ritual of harvest. It 
means kinship with weather, anguish | 
at the death of the mare, thrilling to 
blossoming fruit trees, responding to 
the slow movements of the earth itself. 

We have 12 sheep, a team, several 
cows, some pigs and their young, a 
small flock of chickens and turkeys, a 
few hives of bees, and a lovely collie. 
This proves, for us, the requisites for 
full production, first, of practically all 
of our needs. Only a natural surplus is 
sold. Since we do not produce first for 
sale, land, equipment, and labor are at 
a minimum. We raise all our own 
food: vegetables, fruit, cereals, meat 
and lard, milk, eggs, cheese, flour, mo- 
lasses, honey. We process everything, 
doing our own butchering (storing 
much of the meat in a freezing unit), 
making of soap, canning, churning, 
cheesemaking, grinding of flour and 
cereal, basketmaking, weaving of wool- 
en cloth. Sale of wool, lambs, cream, 
occasional calf, and grain takes care of 
essential outlays for taxes, gasoline, 
electricity, education, and travel. 

Our own sheep’s wool is spun at a 
near-by mill (though spinning is on 
our schedule) and we dye and weave it 
at home into blankets, drapes, and gar- 
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ments, We ourselves did much of the 
refashioning of a 110-year-old cottage. 
Our living room with its pine-paneled 
walls and copper-hood fireplace has 
more than 30 items of furnishings 
from our own or friends’ hands. The 
kitchen, on the other hand, is replete 
with modern labor-saving tools, and 
drudgery is eliminated with electricity. 
(A tool is anything which helps you do 
your work, A machine is a thing which 
you help.) Churning, kneading of 
bread, preparing of juices, and grind- 
ing meat are done by various attach- 
ments on a heavy-duty kitchen mixer. 
Flour is ground as we need it in a $15 
kitchen mill, Cooking, washing, iron- 
ing, pumping are done electrically for 
about $5 a month. 

We like to point out that almost 


everything we have is produced at 
home or is a tool to assist in that pro- 


duction. Our tools remove most, if 
not all, of our lives from the exploita- 
tion of the machine. It is just ten min- 
utes from the wheat kernel to the oven, 
at our house, for a tasty and nutritious 
batch of muffins containing, in addi- 
tion to the home-ground flour, our 
own lard, eggs, buttermilk, and honey. 
We see no need for a nine-story flour 
mill, Each week we bake three two- 
pound loaves of whole-wheat bread for 
a total of 15c, including every item of 
cost for material, equipment, overhead, 
depreciation. At the store its equal in 
nutrition could not be had for 66c. 
Such work requires ten minutes as- 
sembling materials and washing equip- 
ment. In that ten minutes I have saved 
Sle, or earned at the rate of about $3 
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an hour. On cereals we save even more. 
Fluffy, devitalized packaged cereals 
are bought at the rate of from 30c to 
60c a pound. I make two kinds of 
cooked porridge, delicious “grapenuts” 
and pressure-cooked whole kernels, 
from our own fields at not more than 
2%c a pound. Our grocery bill is usual- 
ly but a few dollars a month and rarely 
reaches $5. We seldom use ration tick- 
ets. It would cost $50 or $60 to pur- 
chase at a store an amount equal to 
our monthly consumption. 

Because of this type of living and be- 
cause of a diet of whole foods direct 
from our garden and dairy, our heaith 
is much improved. We are noticeably 
free from colds. 

Sometimes when the radio reminds 
us of the chaos, suffering and tragedy 
in the world there comes a flash of 
guilt that our life should be such fun. 
But we know that all we have is from 
our own efforts. 

Basic to the new quality of our liv- 
ing is the joining of consumption and 
production. Work is satisfying because 
it means creating: planning, purpos- 
ing, designing, executing, and taking 
the consequences. Preparing soil, plant- 
ing, growing, tending, garnering, and 
processing make of our food actually 
“sun, soil and human toil.” We feel the 
independence and integrity of our 
achievement. No boss nor supervisor 
can upset the security of our well- 
stocked larder. We sing, do folk dances, 
and converse with our neighbors; visi- 
tors are numerous; we subscribe to 
(and read) 20 magazines; we have 
time for study and meditation. 





By THOMAS P, KANE 
Condensed from the Far East* 


I first saw Mr. Haiyashi four months 
before Pearl Harbor. I had been in my 
little church in Keiryang in southern 
Korea, praying for help to carry ovt 
my job: the conversion of 30,000 pa- 
gans who were not too enthusiastic 
about being converted. 

As the door squeaked shut, I wiped 
the perspiration from my forehead. 
Looking down the sunbaked path that 
wound into the village, I saw on a bi- 
cycle a man, obviously Korean, but 
dressed in western style, straw hat, 
grey suit, yellow tie, and tan shoes. 

I felt certain he was looking for me. 
He rode up and got off. He was short 
and pudgy, head clean-shaven, {follow- 
ing the lead of Japanese officialdom; 
and he was sweating, too. He removed 
his hat and mopped his head. 

“You are Father Kane, the Ameri- 
can?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“I am Mr. Haiyashi of the Japanese 
Thought Control Department. I must 
tell you that I am here to observe you. 
You will not leave the village. All your 
activities will be reported to Head- 
quarters, You will kindly show me to 
my room.” 

Just like that, short, sweet and to the 
point. I gave him a room with the 
teachers. Being a conscientious man, he 
immediately set about his business of 
watching me, and I do mean watching, 
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He invited himself into my house at all 
hours, sat across from me at dinner, 
and wandered around my rooms. 
There were times I thought that he 
had fallen asleep at the switch, but as 
I glanced out the window, I saw his 
round, solemn face sitting on the win- 
dow sill, for all the world like a Hal- 
lowe’en pumpkin. 

I learned that my friend’s Korean 
name was Kim Soun Sa, but he had 
dropped this for the official name of 
Mr. Haiyashi. This gave him more face 
in his capacity as a Japanese agent. 

My sermons had to be submitted to 
him for examination. One Saturday 
night, we almost came to blows when 
he wanted to come into the confes- 
sional with me and listen to the con- 
fessions. I told him quite candidly that 
such a thing was impossible, 

“What do they tell you?” he asked 
suspiciously, 

“There are ten Commandments of 
God and six of the Church,” I ex- 
plained. “If my people break any of 
these commandments, they tell it to me 
in confession.” 

“But why can’t I listen?” he argued. 

“Simply because you can’t,” I almost 
shouted at him, as I went into the 
church. 

The pay-off came Sunday morning. 
I had my Masses in Keiryang at six 
and eight, with Benediction and cate- 
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chism class at ten, Mr. Haiyashi was 
up bright and early and attended the 
first Mass. He took copious notes. I 
preached on the mercy of God and 
there were some words with which’he 
was not familiar. He lolled around the 
church between Masses and at the eight 
was back in his place with fountain 
pen and pad poised for action! 

As time for Benediction approached, 
I could see he was getting tired, Dur- 
ing Benediction, he got up, strolled 
toward the back of the church and 
stood there fanning himself dejectedly 
with his straw hat. He was there when 
the last of my parishioners left. I could 
not help but admire the man; he knew 
his duty and did it. 

The following week was trying. 
Like all Koreans, Mr. Haiyashi loved 
to talk,and thought that I should spend 
my whole day listening to him. He was 
chatting away very affably one busy 
afternoon, with my schoolteachers and 
me for an audience. I wished to put 
an end to this incessant monologue, 
so I stood up and said very pointedly, 
“Mr. Haiyashi, perhaps you would like 
to see what the weather is like outside.” 
This would be rude in any country, 
but in the Orient, where so much im- 
portance is placed on face, it was an 
egregious breach of etiquette, indeed, 
My teachers stared at me in amaze- 
ment; Mr. Haiyashi’s face became 
crimson; he walked out stiffly. 

New to Oriental ways and customs, 
I didn’t realize at first how deeply I 
had hurt the man’s feelings; but then, 
swallowing my pride, I called him in, 
and, in the presence of my teachers, 
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apologized, He looked at me; a slow 
smile rippled across his countenance, 
and at that moment there began one of 
the strangest friendships I have ever 
known. 

Very much out of his element, Mr. 
Haiyashi depended upon me for com- 
panionship. We would sit on the front 
steps of my house by the hour and dis- 
cuss everything from cabbages to 
kings. 

“What part of America do you come 
from, Father?” he asked one day. 

A wistful look came into my eyes as 
I answered him, laconically, “Chicago, 
North Side.” 

“Chicago? Why, I know all about it. 
It is famous for its spacious stockyards, 
is it not so?” 

I smiled, The adjective, I thought, 
was not the happiest one. “What else 
do you know about America?” I asked. 

“Oh, lots of things. The Empire 
State building is in New York and 
everybody in America has a car.” 

This last, to one accustomed to see- 
ing one car in 50 villages, was most 
impressive. Then I changed the subject, 
“What do you know about Christian- 
ity, Mr. Haiyashi?” 

“Only this,” he answered, “There 
are both Protestants and Catholics. The 
Protestant ministers have wives and 
don’t smoke, and the Catholic priests 
do not have wives and smoke like a 
furnace.” 

I laughed, as I watched him reach 
for another of my Japanese cigarettes, 
He lit it thoughtfully, blew out a cloud 
of smoke, flipped away the match, 
looked at me very intently and said, 
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“You know, Father, you are getting 
me in trouble.” It was my turn to be 
surprised. “You say Mass, teach the 
children, and study. Every day it is the 
same thing. It does not look good on 
my report to Headquarters. Couldn’t 
you do something different for a 
change?” 

“Yes, I think we can do something 
different. I have a mission on the other 
side of the mountain in back of us. 
Suppose we visit it, and then when we 
come back, I will show you a very in- 
teresting book.” 

Mr. Haiyashi was delighted, and we 
set off up the mountain together. It 
was a hot day, and before long we were 
both perspiring freely, he more than 
I, as he carried more weight. Further- 
more, he was having trouble with his 
shoes. His puffing increased at every 
step, and finally he had to admit he 
was licked and begged me to return 
with him. 

I stood there for a moment, looking 
back at my little village. I couldn’t help 
thinking of the shadow the approach- 
ing war would cast not only over this 
village, but over the whole world. Mr. 
Haiyashi, with less philosophy, was al- 
ready making his way down to the 
village. I followed. 

“And now, Father, show me that 
very wonderful book,” he said, when 
we were again on my front steps. 

I went into the house, returned with 
a catechism and sat down beside him. 
I opened it at the first page to the age- 
old question: “Who made the world?” 
My friend was all interest, and we 
moved quickly from page to page. 
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At last he put his hands to his tem- 
ples and said, “Let us stop, Father. So 
many new thoughts have given me a 
headache.” 

In the days that followed, Mr. Hai- 
yashi learned more catechism. As a 
matter of fact, he learned the whole 
of it. Not only that; he learned his 
prayers and said them every morning 
with me. He helped me perfect my 
Korean and even previewed my ser- 
mons, suggesting better ways of put- 
ting my message across with more ap- 
propriate words, One of his children 
was taken ill and we prayed together 
for its recovery. Yes, the child got bet- 
ter and Mr. Haiyashi’s nearness to the 
Church increased. But what might 
have happened, didn’t. 

Dec. 8 came and Mr. Haiyashi set 
oui: for Headquarters to make a per- 
sonal report. Before he left, he dropped 
in to see me. “Father,” he said, “will 
you fix my suit like you wear them in 
America, and will you put my hat on 
like you Americans do?” 

“Gladly,” I said,as I tried to straight- 
en his coat, brush the wrinkles out of 
it, and set his hat at the jauntiest angle. 

“Give my regards to the boss,” | 
shouted after him, as I waved good-by. 
He hopped on his bicycle and went 
down the path. 

It wasn’t long before he was back. 
On the road he met another official 
who told him of the attack on Pear! 
Harbor. Immediately, heturned around 
to inform me of what had happened. 
He stcod there before me, head down, 
twirling his hat nervously in his hands. 
“T suppose, Father, you will have to 
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leave for America soon,” he said, with 
a most unofficial tear in his eye. “Some 
day you may come back to Korea. If 
you do, I want you to do me only one 
favor.” 

“What is it?” I asked, bewildered 
by the news he brought. 

“When you come back from Amer- 
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ica, bring me an American-made 
watch.” He turned around slowly, and 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

Some day I hope to see Mr. Haiyashi 
again, when the sun is shining once 
more on Keiryang. I will bring him 
his American-made watch, and please 
God, something more. 


pa 


Bust the Drug Monopoly! 


BR for cheaper drugs 


Mr. Berge is Thurman Arnold’s successor 
as head of the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice. Berge worked with 
Arnold on the Temporary National Economic 
Committee (TNEC) and has been associated 
with the Anti-Trust Division since 1930, ex- 
cept for two years as chief of the Department 
of Justice’s Criminal Division. 


A great deal of attention has been 
given to devising ways and means of 
affording everyone access to the serv- 
ices of physicians, surgeons, dentists, 
nurses. Far less thought has been be- 
stowed upon the problem of bringing 
drugs and medicines, without which 
doctors’ skills are frequently of no 
avail, within reach of all who need 
them. 

The cost of medicine is a vital prob- 
lem. Unlike the doctor’s service, which 
is s:bject to a code of professional eth- 
ics, the manufacture and sale of drugs 


By WENDELL BERGE 


Condensed from the Progressive* 


is a business. We are just now in the 
midst of a great development of new 
medicines: vitamins, the sulpha drugs, 
penicillin. 

The new medicines are “inventions,” 
and under our laws are subject to pat- 
ent. An exclusive right to the inventor 
easily becomes the legal basis for a 
monopoly of the worst sort, because 
its concern is with the means to life 
itself. Such medicines bear trade-marks 
and are given trade names easy for the 
public to remember. It is, therefore, 
imperative that along this front the 
agencies of government should main- 
tain the utmost diligence. 

The modern medical order has come 
to include matters which do not lie 
within the “jurisdiction” of the physi- 
cian, yet which affect mightily the suc- 
cess or failure of the doctor’s ministra- 


*Tenney Bldg., Madison, 3, Wis. Sept. 4, 1944. 
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tions, The other day a colleague told 
me of a conversation he had just had 
with his doctor. Said the physician, 
“Here’s a problem for you. An old man 
was in here an hour ago. It’s easy 
enough to tell what’s the matter with 
him: he has an incipient cancer which 
I think will yield to a certain kind of 
hormone. But the plain truth is that 
the old bird just cannot afford medical 
care, and he is proud as the devil. 

“I give him my services, as my pro- 
fession demands, and to save his self- 
respect I send him a small bill now and 
then. But my diagnosis and remedy are 
no good without the medicines. He 
can’t afford the tablets, and really I 
can’t afford to buy them for him, 
though } have been doing so. You see, 
I overat’: under one code of ethics, and 
che man who fills my prescription op- 
erates under a different one. Yet my 
service and his tablets are complemen- 
tary parts of the same treatment. Now 
clear that one up.” 

Now, as it happens, this very matter 
of hormones has been a matter of con- 
cern to the Department of Justice. The 
situation, as we explored it, was far 
from being a healthy one. The produc- 
tion process was rather simple; the es- 
sential ingredients were not hard to 
get. The price was so extravagantly 
high that a necessary synthetic was out 
of reach of the common people and 
could in nowise be explained in terms 
of costs, 

The hormones were protected by 
patent; and to further aggravate the 
matter, the primary rights in the pat- 
ent were held by a German corpora- 
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tion. Now, Germany is a “hard” state, 
which uses its own corporations for 
military purposes. There was quite a 
bit of evidence that the patent was be- 
ing used deliberately to restrict output 
here, while the German concern was 
forced to go into full production. 

A complication was that rights in 
the process of manufacture were being 
used to secure to the Axis the Latin- 
American market. We brought a suit 
against the corporation, but it did not 
choose to defend its case in court. So 
the matter was settled in what we call 
a consent decree, The ties between the 
American and the Axis company were 
broken. The result has been a substan- 
tial lowering in the price of the tablets. 

But a far more important instance 
is presented by a specific for malaria. 
The treatment is a delicate thing, for 
dosage has to be accommodated to the 
changing condition of the patient. Be- 
fore the war, quinine came from the 
Dutch East Indies, where its supply 
was rigidly controlled by the Kina Bu- 
reau, which was far more concerned 
with profits than public health. It was 
intent upon exploiting its monopoly to 
the full. 

Against it the Department of Justice 
some years ago obtained a consent de- 
cree which brought the price down 
somewhat. But with a single concern 
controlling the whole supply the relief 
was not adequate. A crisis came when 
Japan conquered Malaya and cut of 
our imports. We should have been able 
to escape harm; for a synthetic product 
called atabrine had already been it- 
vented, It happened, however, that the 
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patent was in German hands; and the 
company which was sole American li- 
censee showed no disposition (even as 
late as Pearl Harbor) to get into pro- 
duction, 

But the Department of Justice, back- 
ed by other government agencies, did 
not relax its quiet pressure. Axis ties 
have been broken, some eight concerns 
are now engaged in manufacture, and 
the price, at least for military use, has 
been substantially reduced. Atabrine is 
more than a medicine. It is, where ma- 
laria prevails, an essential of an indus- 
trial system. 

But the issue raised by hormones 
and atabrine has a far larger signifi- 
cance. It is important that ethical drugs, 
as well as the service of the physician, 
should be within the reach of the ordi- 
nary pocketbook, If it is monopoly, 
or a combination of manufacturers, or 
a conspiracy to restrain trade which 
stands in the way, the job is ours. 

We ought to be able, by going to 
court or even without it, to smash bar- 
riers, enlarge output, get prices down. 
Our greatest obstacle is that very curi- 
ous phenomenon, a “medical patent.” 
His code of ethics obligates the physi- 
cian to dedicate his discoveries to the 
public; yet we find private monopolies 
in the materials of health. 

It may be, as it is in some European 
countries, that medicines should not be 
subject to patents. It may be that a pat- 
ent is a legitimate device for protecting 
the quality of the drug. I have no seri- 
ous quarrel with an inventor who li- 
censes commercial houses to produce 
his medicine, provided he licenses all 
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on the same terms, sets high standards 
for the product, keeps the price as low 
as possible. The current bother is that 
practices indigenous to the pursuit of 
gain tend to drive the code of medical’ 
ethics out of the field of medicines, 

The patent does not block a legal 
drive against the monopoly of a drug. 
The courts have said repeatedly that 
the patent privilege cannot be used as 
an excuse for the exercise of an eco- 
nomic power not granted. In a recent 
suit against a manufacturer of lenses, 
the Supreme Court refused to accept 
the patent as an excuse for a rigid 
scheme of price-fixing; and, as a result 
of our victory, the public was able to 
secure a certain type of spectacles for 
a more reasonable outlay. But nonethe- 
less, the usages of the patent system 
stand as a formidable barrier against 
the purchase of instruments, materials, 
drugs at reasonable prices. 

A good many years ago Bayer gave 
the name aspirin to a drug on which 
it held the patent. As the patent ex- 
pired, Bayer claimed an exclusive right 
in the name. The court decided that 
the technical term acetyl salicylic acid 
was too much for the common man; 
that it was cruelty to ask him to ask 
for it in such polysyllables; that aspirin 
had become a generic term; and that, 
so long as any manufacturer clearly 
distinguished his product from that of 
the Bayer company, he was free to use 
the word. 

The patent on atabrine still has some 
years to run. But a bill now before Con- 
gress proposes to establish proprietary 
rights in trade names, If it should be- 
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come law, anyone would be free after 
the expiration of the patent to produce 
and to market atabrine, or any other 
kindred product; but only the com- 
pany now holding the patent could 
display on the package the one word 
by which the layman would know it. 

In spite of rumors, we probably do 
not yet possess a “synthetic quinine.” 
Even if we did it would not be the 
exactly right answer. A real specific 
should be completely free of the im- 
perfections of the natural product. But 
along this front the intrusion of folk- 
ways from business present a clear and 
present danger. One who holds a pat- 
ent on a product or a process strives to 
protect his monopoly. He will, to se- 
cure his own position, experiment to 
find out if there are other products 
capable of doing the same work. 

If he discovers a new process or in- 
vents a new product, he may decide 
not to put it to work. He has too much 
of a vested interest in the status quo. 
But he is mightily concerned that no 
competitor secure it and put it to work, 
So he guards his own business by tak- 
ing out what have come to be called 
the “blocking” or “fencing” patents. 
And, mind you, he does not wait for 
discovery or invention before acting. 
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At the first intimation of where the 
path of progress may be, he gets in a 
patent application (the law permits 
him to rewrite it later) and stakes out 
a prior claim. If an ethical code applies 
to the services of the doctor, should it 
not be made to comprehend the instru- 
ments and materials without which he 
cannot do his work? 

A practice already in use in respect 
to our Allies can and should be turned 
to the benefit of our home folks. The 
local community should organize, if it 
does not have one, a medical center; 
and to this medical center the facilities 
should be lend-leased as needed. The 
center must be an instrument and sery- 
ant of the whole people; it must be 
operated by persons whose competence 
and deep interest in the various arts 
which make up medicine are undis- 
puted. It need not be a designated 
place; it might be a collection of hos- 
pitals, laboratories, and clinical facili- 
ties. It need not be, though often it 
might best be, operated as an organ ol 
local government. 

If necessary, let us invoke the state, 
so that medicines and medical facili- 
ties, as well as an abstract thing called 
medicine, shall be made to serve the 
general welfare. 


The aunt of a Benedictine nun had received the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction and the priest was offering her a few words of encouragement for het 
journey. He told her and the members of her family that he knew she had 
led a good life and though she might have to detour a bit he was sure she 
would go to heaven. At that the lady raised herself and spoke vigorously: “De 
tour nothing,” she said, “I’m going straight through.” 
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“Up along a winding road” 


Chesterton used the 16th-century 
battle of Lepanto, with its characters 
and historical trappings, as a prototype 
of the contemporary scene. The present 
crisis in European civilization can be 
seen clearly in the medieval fabric. 
Pope Pius XII plays the role of Lepan- 
to’s Pius V. The nations of the West 
are divided again. Like the “last knight 
of Europe,” some have rallied “to save 
Western Christendom” (as our war 
cry goes) against the forces of pagan- 
ism and godlessness, 

The battle of Lepanto and Don John 
of Austria are not in reality the prin- 
cipal themes of Lepanto. They but set 
the stage for the great tragedy of the 
ages, the death of Christian knight- 
hood. Lepanto is its eulogy. And like 
most eulogists, Chesterton ended on a 
hopeful note, He sees another crisis of 
civilization, “the appalling disunion of 
Christendom, the threat of the bar- 
barian fromm within and without, the 
apathy of Christian men, and above it 
all the confident call of still another 
Pius for fighting men who know not 
Fate.” 

Christian knighthood was not ever 
really dead, for the things of the spirit 
cannot be entirely extinguished. But to 
the Turk in Lepanto they seemed dead; 
it was an auspicious time to attack a 
decadent Europe. 

The Reformation had thrown Eu- 


Lepanto and Today 


By HELEN MARGARET O’CONNOR 


Condensed from the Torch* 


rope. into a religious turmoi! from 
which it never did fully recover. As 
heresies multiplied, dissension among 
the “reformers” gave rise to sect after 
sect. Many essential Christian truths 
were perverted or omitted. Religious 
controversy developed into religious 
persecution. Thus Christian was pitted 
against Christian, and the so-called re- 
formers were so busy hating Catholics 
they could not join them against their 
common enemy, the Turks. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Western Christendom had 
become so entangled and depraved that 
the Tirks were secretly welcomed as 
an ally against the few remaining Cath- 
olic nations. The Protestants of Ger- 
many, England, and other countries 
cursed the Pope as Antichrist. Eliza- 
beth of England, the kiags of France, 
and the German Protestants time and 
again allied themselves with the Turks 
against Catholic nations, 

Only Philip II of Spain was consist- 
ent in his fight against the enemy. 
Venice, because her very existence was 
threatened, joined the Holy League, as 
did the other Italian states. But all the 
other Christian nations to which Pope 
Pius V sent pleas made excuses. Some 
were sincere, such as Portugal, whose 
fleet had been destroyed by the plague 
and Moorish pirates. France was elabo- 
rately hypocritical. The King of France 
said, “I would rather see the earth open 
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beneath my feet than offer any obsta- 
cle to so holy a league.” But he gave 
neither men, ships, nor money. Maxi- 
milian had an eight years’ truce with 
the Turks which he said he could not 
break! 

Pius V, alone aware of the danger, 
found it impossible to move Christen- 
dom to its own defense. But he came 
to the rescue of the Knights of St. John, 
who, under the valiant Grand Knight 
LaValette, had checked the Sultan at 
Malta in 1565. They courageously de- 
fended the island against 22 consecu- 
tive attacks, although they were power- 
less offensively. Having neither men 
nor money to repair their defenses, 
they decided to abandon Malta. Pius V 
would not see it lost; he ordered La 
Valette to remain at the outpost and 
sent money for the rebuilding of what 
is now the English city of Valetta. 

When the arsenal of Venice was 
blown up and Cyprus demanded by 
the Turks, the Venetians appealed to 
the Pope, who in turn besought Philip 
of Spain. Philip answered with a small 
fleet, which joined the Venetian con- 
tingent and the ships given by the Pope 
himself. Pius, after high Mass and a 
solemn blessing of the flag of the pon- 
tifical troops, ordered the fleet to pro- 
ceed to Cyprus to fight a holy war. But 
the campaign was unsuccessful because 
of dissension between the two allied 
powers. 

On Sept. 8, 1570, the capital of Cy- 
prus, Nicosia, fell because of the vain 
folly of the Venetian commander. The 
city was sacked and the Catholics were 
savagely martyred by the Turks, who 
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taunted, “Have your Christ save you!” 
More atrocious was the fate of Fama- 
gusta. Only after damaging threats did 
the Council of Venice send reinforce- 
ments, but too late. Famagusta was 
evacuated on Turkish terms, but three 
days later the Turks broke the treaty 
and ordered a general massacre. 

Incredible as it may seem, Pius V 
was still unable to arouse apathetic Eu- 
rope. Consequently, in 1571, the Pope 
insisted vehemently that Venice and 
Spain should put aside national jeal- 
ousies and renew this holy war to avert 
the otherwise terrible fate of Christen- 
dom. The Holy League was revised. A 
leader neither Spaniard nor Venetian 
must be found, and the Holy Father 
chose Don John of Austria, who had 
recently leda brilliant campaign against 
the Moors in Spain for Philip, his half 
brother. 

Don John accepted the charge eager- 
ly. “Go, my son, for I know of a surety 
God will give you the victory!” was 
the message of the Pope. 

The Holy League against the Mo- 
hammedans was signed at the Vatican, 
May 24, 1571 (now the feast of Our 
Lady Help of Christians). It was a 
Holy War, a crusade. All Christian 
princes were invited. There was no 
tax; offerings were voluntary. No bad 
characters were allowed in the army of 
the League, and all went to the sacra- 
ments before sailing. 

It was the ideal of Christian warfare. 
At home, Pius ordered the Rosary, 
the Forty Hours’ devotion, and public 
processions. On the ships the Rosary 
was recited daily. The expedition was 
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placed under the patronage of the 
Queen of the Holy Rosary. It was fit- 
ting that this last remnant of Christian 
knighthood, mustered for its final rally, 
should fight in the name of her who 
inspired the Christian knightly code. 

After three weeks at sea the enemy 
was confronted on Sunday, Oct. 7, 
1571. Face to face with the enemy, 
the Rosary was recited once more. 
Then did the battle of Lepanto break, 
and history records it as the greatest 
naval battle the world had yet seen. 
In a five-hour encounter, the large fleet 
of the Turks was not only defeated 
but nearly annihilated. A great storm 
arose, completing the destruction of 
the Turks as the victorious fleet made 
for the harbor. 

The aged Pope had knelt in prayer 
all through the night preceding the 
battle. When conferring with the Car- 
dinals that afternoon, he suddenly 
stood up, saying, “This is no time to 
talk business! Let us thank almighty 
God that our army has just gained a 
great victory over the Turks!” And he 
went to kneel before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Two weeks later Don John’s 
messenger arrived at the Vatican, con- 
firming what the holy Pope had learn- 
ed miraculously. That triumphant first 
Sunday of October was designated as 
the feast of the Most Holy Rosary, and 
Auxilium Christianorum was added to 
the litany of the blessed Virgin. Rome 
celebrated the victory with Masses of 
Thanksgiving, processions, and _sol- 
emn Te Deums. 

Although the victory of Lepanto 
crowned the work of the Crusades, the 
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work of Charles Martel, Charlemagne, 
Godfrey, and St. Louis, the defense of 
Christian humanity, of Catholic soci- 
ety, against Mohammedan barbarism, 
Pope Pius V was the real leader of this 
last crusade. Through his strenuous ef- 
forts the Holy League was formed; it 
was he who waged the crusade of 
prayer, enjoining Catholics to recite 
the Rosary against heresy and infidel- 
ity. Pius V was the last Pope, and the 
first in 350 years, to be canonized. 
Many writers point out that only be- 
cause of this saint was Christendom 
spared. A Turkish soldier showed a 
picture of the Pope to the Sultan, say- 
ing, “This is the man who has de- 
stroyed your fleets!” 

The lesson to be learned from these 
pages of history in the light of present 
events is startling. But can history be 
more potent to arouse Christians than 
vigorous Pius V in his day, or Pius 
XII in our own? Chesterton, himself 
the first knight in the chivalry that 
must save us, had the clairvoyance and 
vigor of Pope St. Pius V in trying to 
arouse the 20th century to a realization 
of its fatal internal ills and the fact that 
the enemy is at its gate. 

The problem is: how can a material- 
istic world fight a crusade for Chris- 
tianity? How can it fight for and win 
liberty and the rights of man? This is 
Lepanto all over again. figuratively, 
Famagusta and Nicosi: have already 
been lost because collapsed Christian 
knighthood has not rallied to its own 
defense. If Christianity is to triumph, 
this must be a war of the spirit as w 
as of the body. All Christians mu 
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array themselves in the armor of Chris- 
tian ideals and storm heaven with 
ceaseless prayers for delivezance. Again 
God in His mercy might spare civili- 
zation for the sake of His Church and 
those few who have not forsaken eter- 
nal truths and Christian principles. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins versed his 
hope for deliverance: 


Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast 
and with ah! bright wings. 


Jacques Maritain offers consolation 
for whatever is to come: “The pitiable 
state of the modern world, a mere 
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corpse of the Christian world, creates 
an ardent desire for the re-invention of 
a true civilization. If such a desire were 
to remain unfulfilled and the universal 
dissolution to take its course, we should 
still find consolation, because as the 
world breaks up we see the things of 
the spirit gather together in places in 
the world but not of the world. If the 
Spirit which brooded over the waters 
must now hover about the ruins, what 
does it miatter? It is sufficient if It 
comes. What is certain is that we are 
approaching a time when any hope set 
below the heart of Christ is doomed to 
failure.” 


Cowboys 


Hope Haven, founded in 1922 by the late Msgr. Peter M. H. 
Wynhoven, later turned over to the Salesians, for years has been 
an experimental station studied by national societies. It is not a 
place for problem boys, but one in which youths without parents 
are given a thorough training for life instead of the routine care 
of the ordinary orphanage. The boys are paid for their work in the 
garden and dairy, and are docked as punishment for misdeeds. 

The dairy superintendent once came to Monsignor Wynhoven 
and said he would “have to bawl those kids out.” The priest said 
that Hope Haven was not run that way and asked what they had 
been doing. Seven of the boys had been riding cows, a pastime inter- 
esting to the boys but hard on milk production. Monsignor Wyn- 
hoven said, “Saturday night you keep 25c from their wages, and 
in each envelope you put a due bill, ‘25c for ride on cow.’” The 
boys did not say anything, but they rode no more cows. 





The Register (24 Sept. °44). 
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Warsaw Betrayed 


Cross and double cross 


In Fra nce, both the extent and value 
of cooperation between the British 
and American armies and the French 
Forces of the Interior were made clear 
with the capture of Toulon, Paris, and 
Lyon from within. We had hesitated 
before coming to an agreement with 
the French National Committee for 
cooperation in the liberation of France; 
but an agreement was reached, and in 
time. 

What happened in Paris and Toulon 
demonstrated the strength of the 
French underground. But it proved 
also that the French had received effec- 
tive aid and encouragement from the 
Allies. Without the weapons received 
from the British and Americans by 
plane, without coordination between 
the attacking armies and the French 
forces within the cities, the revolt 
might have turned into a massacre of 
patriots by the Germans. Not only was 
this averted, but the danger that our 
troops would have to fight their way 
street by street through those cities 
against German opposition (and the 
whole war has shown that there is no 
more difficult military operation than 
the conquest of a great city) was 
avoided, 

In contrast, Warsaw presented an 
example of the wrong way to do 
things. The Russian armies had ap- 
proached as close to Warsaw as the 
Anglo-American armies had to Paris. 
The Russian radio had long been ex- 


Condensed from Common Sense* 


horting the people of Poland to rise 
up, at whatever cost to themselves, un- 
like the Anglo-American broadcasts to 
the French, which urged them to avaid 
premature risings and wait until their 
action could be coordinated with the 
approaching armies, bearing fruit in 
victory rather than in German re- 
prisals, 

The Russians had refused to deal 
with the Polish government in Lon- 
don, denying that it had any influence 
within Poland; they preferred to set 
up their own Darlans and Girauds, 
in the form of the Union of Polish Pa- 
triots and the Polish National Council. 
But the people of Poland stubbornly 
refused to follow instructions from any 
government except their own; so they 
waited for its orders before springing 
into revolt; and those orders had come 
when the approach of the Russian ar- 
mies to Warsaw meant there was a 
reasonable chance for a successful up- 
rising. 

Whether the Polish government in 
London or General Bor in Warsaw 
had reason to think that the uprising 
was coordinated with the military 
plans of the Russians; whether the 
Russian attack on the Warsaw front 
had been deliberately slackened be- 
cause the Polish rising in Warsaw 
made it safe to divert troops elsewhere; 
or because the Russians felt that libera- 
tion of Warsaw with the aid of the 
underground directed from London 


*10 E. 49th St., New York City, 17. September, 1944, 
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would make it more difficult for them 
to disregard the London government, 
was not known, What was known was 
that the Russians, who had previously 
denied the influence of the London 
Poles over the underground, now ac- 
cused them of responsibility for the 
rising, and claimed they were sacrific- 
ing the people of Warsaw to embarrass 
Russia; that the Russians, who had 
long called for a Polish revolt, dis- 
avowed it and failed to assist it when 
it came; that ammunition for the be- 


Warsaw Fights 


Condensed from the Polish Review* 


The Poles were still fighting. The 
Polish Home Army, although alone 
and with but little aid from the out- 
side, had not been crushed by the far 
superior German forces. The battle for 
the capital of Poland was in its fifth 
week, and the Home Army not only 
still held out, but was making some 
further gains on German positions, 

On the 22nd day of the insurrection, 
the Warsaw airport at Okecie was re- 
ported evacuated by the Germans. 
This enabled Allied planes flying in 
supplies to land instead of dropping 
them by parachute. British planes 
based in Italy few 900 miles to bring 
supplies to the embattled Poles. 

One Allied bomber that flew over 
Warsaw dropped a floral wreath let- 
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November 


leaguered rebels was brought by Eng- 
lish and American planes from Italy, 
1,000 miles away, instead of being sup- 
plied by the Russians, just across the 
Vistula, and that because of the dis- 
tance, the English and American 
planes which brought the supplies were 
without adequate fighter protection, 
and one in five was lost. It was also 
known that, after three weeks of strug- 
gle, the Polish underground army still 
held half of Warsaw, and that Russia 
had still made no move to aid it. » 


Pa 


Poland is one 


tered with the inscription: “From Brit- 
ish soldiers to our fighting comrades 
of the Polish Home Army.” General 
Bor, in a radid broadcast, thanked 
them thus: “Fighting Warsaw sends 
to these heroic airmen words of thanks 
and gratitude. We bow our heads to 
those crews who lost their lives.” 
German infantry and tank attacks 
had failed to dislodge the Poles. The 
“Old City” was still under continual 
German airplane and artillery barrage. 
So desperate had the German forces of 
occupation become, that they rescrted 
to their old practice of taking -hostages. 
More than 150,000 civilians were taken 
by the Germans in an effort to halt the 
Polish uprising. A large number of the 
prisoners were women and children. 
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All were taken to the Pruszkow con- 
centration camp outside of Warsaw. A 
24-hour curfew was imposed on the 
entire city. Only old women might ap- 
pear on the street for two hours a day, 
beginning at noon. But the spirit of 
the civilian population remained in- 
domitable. Girls and women made up 
one-seventh of the Home Army. Be- 
sides helping with ammunition sup- 
plies, they manned the 40 first-aid sta- 
tions and hospitals. They also cared for 
the 100 field kitchens and acted as run- 
ners, bearing messages from one part 
of the city to another, Some fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the Polish 
soldiers. Even 14-year-old girls became 
expert grenade throwers. The inmates 
of the Warsaw Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb also helped. 

The Germans burned down large 
parts of the city, to crive the Home 
Army into the open. More than 1,000 
private homes were burned in the 
northern part of the city, and the entire 
southwestern section was also in flames. 
Many historic buildings have been put 
to the torch. Among the latter are the 
Warsaw cathedral and churches in the 
“Old City,” the Church of Our Lady, 
the former Bernardine church, the 
Church of the Holy Cross, St. Jacob’s 
church, the Calvinist church, the City 
Hall, the National Museum, the Insti- 
tute of Hygiene, the Radium and Eye 
institutes, the Lazarus and Red Cross 
hospitals and the Ateneum theater. 

During the fourth week of the bat- 
tle, heavy fighting was going on all 
over the city. The German attacking 
forces were strengthened by fresh 





troops, and the Poles’ lack of planes 
left them powerless to stop the replace- 
ments. Polish barricades throughout 
the city were under continuous fire 
from heavy German mortars. German 
Goliath tanks were also used against 
the barricades, German planes had a 
field day against’ the residential dis- 
tricts. Only a very few of the several 
theusand historic medieval houses in 
the “Old City” are still intact. 

The Home Army had its own un- 
derground radio station, Blyskawica 
(Lightning), and short-wave broad- 
casts from it were picked up in Eng- 
land. General Bor sent his daily reports 
via this station. On Aug. 21 the War- 
saw Telephone Exchange was taken by 
the patriots after a bloody fight, the 
Poles capturing the 14-story building 
in a seven-hour battle. German Tiger 
tanks tried “a counterattack but were 
beaten back, Twenty Germans were 
killed and 70 taken prisoner. The 
building had been one of the best for- 
tified German positions in Warsaw. 
When this central exchange had fallen, 
the entire telephone network of War- 
saw was in Polish hands. 

Before fighting for the power station 
began, 23 soldiers of the Polish Home 
Army were already there as workers, 
to prepare for the expected uprising. 
The day before, the Germans had in- 
creased the strength of their garrison 
to 150 military policemen stationed in 
concrete pillboxes and blockhouses in 
every building of the works. The sig- 
nal to strike was the explosion of a 
mine in one of the buildings. After 19 
hours of fighting, the power station 
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was taken by the Poles. The Home 
Army losses were 17 killed, 27 wound- 
ed, and 56 taken prisoner. The men 
who captured the electrical works were 
all clerks and workers with no previ- 
ous battle experience. Despite ceaseless 
bombardment from German 75-mm. 
guns, the Poles maintained the supply 
of electric power to the city. 

However, the water situation in the 
city grew serious. Poles had to depend 
on old wells from which water could 
be drawn only by hand. General Bor 
reported that Warsaw had become a 
city of cave dwellers; a system of un- 
derground tunnels provided the only 
safe means of communication. Bread 
supplies were running low, though 
suburban farms did their best to supply 
food. 

Another eyewitness story of the up- 
rising came from a British airman who 
escaped from a German prisoner-of- 
war camp in Poland, joined the Polish 
Home Army, and fought alongside the 
Poles. He sent regular dispatches to 
London via the underground radio 
station. He related that “in some places 
the Poles have broken into German 
strongholds and captured much needed 
arms and ammunition. On Aug. 12, 
116,000 rounds of rifle ammunition 
were taken, along with 8,500 rounds 
of ammunition for small arms, a num- 
ber of pistols, antitank mines, machine 
guns and six motor cars. 

“The German forces are fighting 
desperately. When the Home Army 
set fire to a building on Jerusalem 
Boulevard the Germans were using as 
a fortress, two German soldiers tried to 
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escape to Polish lines under a white 
flag. An SS officer who saw the at- 
tempt shot them on the spot. The next 
day on the same boulevard, when the 
Germans were bringing up supplies in 
tanks, they drove 500 women and chil- 
dren before them as a living shield 
against the Home Army’s fire. This is 
by no means an isolated example. Ger- 
man forces have brutally murdered 
and wounded sick people, both men 
and women, in the Lazarus hospital 
and the Karol and Maria hospital. 
Wounded Poles found in the two hos- 
pitals, regardless of age or sex, were 
murdered by the Germans.” 

Other British airmen fighting in 
Warsaw reported that RAF planes that 
flew over Warsaw were enthusiastical- 
ly greeted by the population despite 
shrapnel falling in the streets. Poles 
cried, “They are ours! They are Brit- 
ish!” 

On Aug. 24, station Blyskawica re- 
ported that the Poles had stormed the 
German Police Headquarters, taking 
much booty and liberating eight priests 
and 50 civilians who had been held 
there. Thirty Germans were killed and 
60 were taken prisoner. The Germans 
set fire to Holy Cross church, where 
lies Chopin’s heart, after they had used 
it as a fortress. The patriots occupied 
the main building of the Polytechnic 
in the center of the city. 

When the embattled Poles heard the 
news of the liberation of Paris, they 
transmitted a message of congratula- 
tion to the French Forces of the In- 
terior, The message, broadcast by the 
Warsaw radio station, said: “Con 
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rades! On the day when Paris, capital 
of liberty and a center of civilized Eu- 
rope, has with magnificent courage 
torn off its chains, the soldiers of the 
Polish Home Army, who have been 
fighting for three weeks in the city of 
Warsaw, send you warm congratula- 
tions. We are fighting for the same 
ideals of Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity! 

“May we call your attention to our 
common. historical traditions and our 
joint fight against aggressors on all the 
battlefields of Europe. Today, on the 
occasion of your splendid victary over 
tyranny, we share your joy and tri- 
umph. Weare convinced that the 
defeat of the Germans, who are the 
enemies of freedom, will: lead to an 
ultimate realization of the ideals in the 
name of which Poland was the first to 
take up arms five years ago. 

“Warsaw was the first oceupied cap- 
ital to begin open warfare. We are also 
proud that the soldiers of. the Polish 
Armored Division—as well as our avi- 
ators—participated in the fighting 
which culminated in your wonderful 
victory, in that great success which will 
spell the defeat of our common foe in 
France. 

“Hail to the heroic soldiers of the 
French Forces of the Interior! Hail to 
the heroes of Paris! Long live France! 
Long live Poland! Long live Liberty!” 

Qn Aug. 25, Blyskawica. broadcast 
an impassioned appeal to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to arrange an imme- 
diate investigation of conditions pre- 
vailing at Pruszkow, where 150,000 
Warsaw women, children, and ‘older 
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men had been kept several weeks in the 
open. The appalling absence of sanita- 
tion and complete lack of food and 
clothing caused a high mortality rate. 
Patriot headquarters also charged the 
Germans with the mass execution of 
3,000 Poles captured since the outbreak 
of the uprising in Warsaw. 

In another broadcast the following 
communique was read: “The press of 
Warsaw, the people of Warsaw, and 
men and women fighting on the barri- 
cades ask help for the Pruszkow in- 
ternees, Warsaw is suffering agonies 
because of Pruszkow; will you help? 
The internees are your kin; they are 
also kin to those who fight in the 
streets of Warsaw. Will the Allies hear 
our call? We call for help for Prusz- 
kow. We waited 24 days for arms and 
ammunition and do our job, but it is 
impossible for starving people to wait 
for another 24 hours. Food must be de- 
livered immediately, Fighting and 
bleeding Warsaw demands immediate 
help for: the Pruszkow internees!” 

At the same time, the delegate of 
the Polish government in Warsaw ap- 
pealed to Prime Minister Mikolajczyk 
for immediate food and clothing relief 
for Warsaw’s homeless. He reported 
that some 250,000 persons lost all their 
po ing the first three weeks 
of fighting and that the greater part of 
Warsaw was burned out. 

Thenon Aug. 30, station Blyskawica 
broadcast an urgent appeal to British 
and American women on behalf of the 
women of Warsaw, saying: “Demand 
that your. government help us. Why 
should Poland, which has been fight- 
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ing for five years alongside the Allies, 
not be given any help, when this has 
not been refused to Laval’s France and 
Antonescu’s Rumania? Must our dis- 
tress signals remain unanswered?” 

As Warsaw fought on, the words of 
General Bor took on special meaning: 
“A million hearts beat in unison. War- 
saw is a rock amidst an ocean of the 
German Wehrmacht—a lonely but an 
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waverers—everybody takes his part in 
the deadly struggle. We are told of ap- 
peals issued for unity among the Poles, 
Here is our reply—look at Warsaw! 
There are not two Warsaws, one burn- 
ed to ashes and the other untouched. 
There is no difference between the 
Warsaw in our hands and the Warsaw 
still under the enemy’s control. There 
is only one Warsaw—as there is only 





intransigent challenger. There are no one Poland!” 
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Pacific distances are fabulous. The world’s* greatest ocean occupies more 
space than all the land on the globe. It would hold two Atlantics and still have 
room for a few Mediterraneans. Better than half of all the world’s water is in 
the Pacific. Its greatvst north-south dimension is 9,300 miles and its greatest 
width, 10,300. The sum takes ten hours to cross it, nearly half of its circle around 
the globe. No other ocean plumbs such depths. Its floor is a third deeper on 
the average than the Atlantic, But there are curious trenches or canyons that 
drop farther below sea level than the world’s highest mountain rises above it. 
Off Guam the U. S. telegraph ship Nero found a depth of 31,500 feet. This was 
supposed to be the most profound of ocean depths until in 1927 the German 
cruiser Emden measured a chasm off the Philippine east coast and reached a 
depth of more than 35,000 feet. Everest is 29,000 feet high. 


From Japan’s Islands of Mystery by Willard Price (John Day, 1944). 
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Technically, we exclude Argentine chilled meat on “hygienic” grounds; 
we want to guard against the possible spread of the hoof-and-mouth disease. 
Actually only at certain past periods has the hoof-and-mouth disease widely 
threatened Argentine cattle; even then, not the whole country. Our attitude 
has been as though England were forever to refuse to buy American meat 
because the hoof-and-mouth disease had once hit Oklahoma. Argentina has 
repeatedly offered to submit her beef to as strict medical examination as we 
might require; on the ground, if we so desire. Actually; of course, we merely 
wish *o protect the home growers against competition from abroad. Argentina 
argues quite justly that our ban is- hypocritical and unfair, In addition, it violates 
one of the sacred Pan-American agreements, signed at Lima, that the various 
nations would impose no trade barriers other than tariffs. 


From Rio Grande to Cape Horn by Carleton Beals (Houghton Mifflin, 1943). 

















God reads the heart 


In the narrow streets of the oldest 
part of San Antonio, west of the cathe- 
dral, lies Mexican Town. Here in the 
wood and adobe houses, the narrow 
doorways of which open onto the side- 
walks, live the many families who have 
come from Mexico to share in the free 
life of the U.S. 

However poor they may be, Mexi- 
cans are cheerful. They call to each 
other in their musical Spanish. The 
streets have Spanish names. Even the 
litte shops, flush with the walk, have 
names given them, according to Span- 
ish custom. One reads a sign on the 


wall above a fruit and vegetable booth 


Puerto.del Sol (Gateway of the Sun).° 


These poetic people love their many 
days of fiesta. Living clustered close 
about San Fernando cathedral, they 
keep with devotion all the holydays of 
the Church, as well as the holidays of 
America; dressed in their best brightly 
colored clothes they turn out to watch 
parades and processions. 

Perhaps the most loved of all their 
holvdays is November 2, All Souls’ 
Day, when in honor of loved ones who 
have died, whole families take the day 
off, and spend it in the cemetery. There 
is no sign of sorrow. The people have 
come in affection to spend the time 
with their dead, tidy the graves, plant 
flowers, and make all beautiful, | 

When work is done, lunches are 





All Souls’ Day in San Antonio 


By CORA CARLETON GLASSFORD 


Condensed from the Magnificat* 


brought out, and they eat and drink, 
sitting quite happily about the graves, 
talking to each other about little Maria, 
who went to heaven just a year ago, or 
strong and handsome Pablo, so good 
with the burros and goats, who was 
needed by the saints. There is no weep- 
ing, only warm remembrance of those 
who once shared their lives. 

But, since Mexicans are very poor, 
sometimes there is no money to be 
spared, after buying the ever-necessary 
beans and chile, to spend on wreaths 
or flowers. Then substitutes are carried 
to the Campo Santo (Holy Ground). 
In these substitutes much affection and 
thought is shown, a desire to please 
those who rest here, For some beauty 
lies upon each grave at the end of All 
Souls’ Day, though the offering may 
be but a bright-colored bit of cloth 
twisted into a garland; pretty glittering 
pebbles brought from the near-by river 
bank; or, perhaps, and this last was 
put on his mother’s grave by the lov- 
ing hand of tiny brown José, bits of 
lovely green and golden glass, which 
shone in the last sunshine as the family 
went through the gate leading to the 
street. And baby José turned for a last 
look, and smiled, as ie saw the light 
shining from the resting place of his 
madre. He cared riothing at all that the 
beautiful colored glass had once been 
a beer bottle. 


*131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. Novewber, 1943. 
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River at Work 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 
Condensed from a book* 


David Eli Lilienthal has since 1933 been 
chairman of the board of three directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. This excerpt 
from his book is an over-all survey of the 
vision that in large measure has now been 


realized, 


The Tennessee river had always 
been an indolent but destructive giant. 
Today, after ten years of TVA, its 
boundless ener: » works for the people 
who live in th... valley. This is true of 
but few of the thousands of rivers the 
world over, But it can be true of many, 
perhaps most. The job will be begun 
in our time, can be well along toward 
fulfillment within the life of men now 
living, There is almost nothing, how- 


ever fantastic, that (given competent . 


organization) a team of engineers, sci- 
entists, and administrators cannot do 
today. Impossible things can be done, 
ate being done, in this mid-20th cen- 
tury. 

Today we turn to builders and tech- 
nicians: men armed not with the ax, 
rifle, and bowie knife, but with the 
Diesel engine, bulldozer, giant electric 
shovel, the retort, and, most of all, with 
an emerging kind of skill, a modern 
knack of organization and execution. 
When these men have imagination and 
faith, they can move mountains; out 
of their skills they can create new jobs, 
relieve human.drudgery, give new life 
and fruitfulness to worn-out lands, put 
yokes upon the streams, and transmute 





View from Lookout Mountain 


the minerals of the earth and the.plants 
of the field into machines of wizardry 
to spin out the stuff of a way of life 
new to this world, 

Such things have happened in re 
Tennessee Valley in the last ten years. 
You can see the change almost every- 
where you go: in the copper lines 
strung along back country roads, in the 
fresh paint on the houses those electric 
lines were built to.serve. You can see it 
in new electric water pumps in farm- 
yards, in community refrigerators. at 
crossroads, in feed grinders. in the 
woodsheds. You can see the. factories 
that.stand where there were worn-out 
cotton fields and rows of tenant shacks 
a few years ago. You can see .new 
houses, by the thousands, on, the edges 
of the towns—new houses of the men 
who take. away..as- much cash in. a 
few trips to the payroll window as they 
used to earn ina year. 

You see the change best of all if you 
have flown down the valley from time 
to time, as I have done so frequently 
during the past-ten years. From.5,000 
feet the change is unmistakable, There 
it is, stretching out before your eyes, 2 
moving and exciting picture: the, ua- 
dulation of neatly terraced hillsides, 
newly contrived to make the beating 
rains “walk, not run; to the nearest 
exit”; the grey bulk of the dams, stout 
marks across the river now deep blue, 


*TVA—Democracy on the March. Harper & Bros., New York City, 16. 248 pp. $2.50. 
Copyright, 1944, by David E. Lilienthal. 
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no longer red and murky with soil 
washed from the eroding land; the 
barges with their double tows of goods 
to be unloaded at new river terminals. 
And marching toward every point on 
the horizon are the steel crisscrosses 


-of the electric transmission towers, a 


20th-century tower standing in a cove 
beside an 18th-century mountain cabin, 
a symbol and a summary of change. 


-And ‘on every hand you will also see 
the dimensions of the job yet to be 


done; the problem and the promise of 
the valley’s future. 


‘A technical man will observe much 
‘more,for the Tennessee Valley Author- 


ity represents a substantial. technical 
achievement, a record written over a 
wide area in concrete and steel, and in 
land revived and forests renewed. Here 
one can see what modern science can 


-do in a few years to change the face of 


earth and the waters. 


The technical reports will interest 


- experts. The average citizen will meas- 


ure the change through reports of an- 


- other kind: in records of new private 


industries established in the valley, of 


‘failing enterprises revived, moremoney 


in people’s hands, less tax delinquency, 


‘increased bank deposits, a greater vol- 
‘ume ‘of buying at the stores—trends 


elearly established before the war. The 


citizen may read of the decade’s change 


“in records of new public-library service 


- or state parks established: where none 
~ had been before, more hospitals, county 


health units almost doubled, less tuber- 


“‘eulosis and‘ malaria and other “low- 
- income diseases.” He may read of the 


‘miles of lines built to bring power to 
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the farms of the area and the rapid 
increase in electricity used by the peo- 
ple — unprecedented in this country. 
He may reflect on the better quality of 
food produced and the increased yield 
per acre on the land, or analyze the 
ton-miles of traffic increase on the river. 
He may figure the potential value of 
the millions of seedlings planted in 
farm woodland and forest, the newly 
created “Great Lakes of the South,” the 
beauty of their wooded shoreline, deep 
blue waters set among high mountains 
and abounding with game fish. 

Such sights and records reflect the 
ways in which, as this beautiful valley 
has changed, the lives of several million 
fellow Americans have also changed. 
To do that job, 16 new dams, severai 
among the largest in America, were 
designed and constructed. Five dams 
already existing have been improved 
and modified. A TVA carpenter, a vet- 
eran who. worked on seven dams, de- 
scribed them as “one hell of a big job 
of work.” I cannot improve.on that 
summary. It is the largest job of.engi- 


neering and construction ever carried 


out by any single organization in our 


In heat and cold, in driving rain and 
under the blaze of the August sun, tens 
of thousands of men have hewed and 
blasted: and hauled with teams and 
tractors, clearing: more than 175,000 
acres of land, land the lake surface now 
covers. They have built or relocated 
more than 1,200 miles of highway and 
almost 140 miles: of ‘railroad. With 
thousands of tons of ¢xplosives and 
great electric shovels they have exca- 
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vated nearly 30 million cubic yards of 
rock and earth to prepare foundations 
for those dams—an excavation large 
enough to bury 20 Empire State build- 
ings. To hold the river the men of the 
TVA have poured and placed 113 mil- 
lion cubic yards of concrete, rock fill, 
and earth. 

To comprehend these vast figures 
requires a few comparisons. This 113 
million cubic yards is more than 12 
times the bulk of the seven great pyra- 
mids of Egypt. Of such materials, the 
concrete alone poured into the TVA 
dams is two and a half times as much 
as was used in all the locks and struc- 
tures of the Panama canal; is four times 
as much as in Boulder dam, 1,200,000 
cubic yards greater than in the Grand 
Coulee dam; would build more than 
seven dams as large as Russia’s great 
Dnieprostroy dam. The Grand Coulee 
is the largest single masonry structure 
yet built, and Boulder the second larg- 
est. Boulder was in the process of con- 
struction for five years and took the 
combined efforts of six of our larg- 
est private building-contractor firms. 
The Grand Coulee took eight years to 
build, and ten major private construc- 
tion firms were engaged on it. 

As many as 35 Boulder dams or ten 
Grand Coulee dams could have been 
built with the total materiais required 
for completion of this valley’s dams, 
the work of a single organizat’sn. The 
TVA’s employees during 1942 were si- 
multaneously designing and building a 
dozen dams and improving fourothers, 
were erecting the South’s largest steam- 
electric plant, and building immense 
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chemical and munitions factories, with 
a total of 40,000 men and women at 
work, 

The builders’ work has made the 
river a highway. Today huge modern 
towboats, powered by great Diesel en- 
gines, move up and down the channel, 
pushing double columns of barges, the 
cargo no longer limited to raw mate- 
rials, Billets of steel and cotton goods 
come from Birmingham headed north, 
grain from Minneapolis, millions of 
gallons of gasoline and oil, machinery, 
merchandise, automobiles, military am- 
bulances and jeeps. It is estimated that 
in 1945, when the channel will be fully 
completed for year-round use and for 
the river’s total length, annual savings 
to shippers will be about $314 million. 

Quiet cotton towns of yesterday are 
now busy river ports. And, as always 
has been true of water transportation, 
new industries are arising along its 
course. Millions of dollars have been 
invested and thousands of jobs created 
as new grain elevators, flour mills, and 
oil terminals have been erected along 
the river’s banks. At Decatur, Ala., on 
land where a few years ago farmers 
were raising corn and cotton, newly 
built ocean-going vessels now slide 
down the ways into Wheeler lake, and 
thence to their North Atlantic job. 

And on the lakes are thousands of 
new ‘pleasure craft of every kind— 
costly yachts, sailboats, and homemade 
skiffs. Nine thousand miles of shore- 
line—more than the total of the sea- 
coast line of the U.S. on the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico— 
are available for recreation. Thousands 
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of acres along shore are: devoted to pub- 
lic parks, operated by states, counties, 
cities, and by the TVA. More than 50 
docks serve fishermen from all parts of 
the U.S. By patient scientific methods 
designed to give nature a chance, the 
nuinber of fish has been increased for- 
tyfold in the storage reservoirs, and 15 
times in the main stream reservoirs. 
More than 40 species of fish have been 
caught in those lakes—a variety com- 
parable to that of the Great Lakes. 

Before the men of the Tennessee 
Valley built those dams, flooding was 
a yearly threat to every farm and in- 
dustry, every town and village and rail- 
road on the river’s banks, a barrier to 
progress. Today there is security from 
that annual danger. With erection of a 
few local protective works the region 
will be completely safe, even against a 
flood bigger than anything in history. 

In 10 years the dams TVA has built 
have made this region the second larg- 
est producer of power in the U.S. In 
1944 the system. will yield a total of 
12 billion kilowatt-hours of electric en- 
ergy, nearly half as much electricity as 
the utilities in the entire country pro- 
duced when we entered the first World 
War. 

These figures have a deep human 
importance, for this must be remem- 
bered: the quantity of electrical energy 
in the hands of the people is a modern 
measure of the people’s command over 
their resources and is the best single 
measure of their productiveness, their 
opportunities for industrialization,and 
their potentialities for the future. A 
kilowatt-hour of electricity is a modern 
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slave, working tirelessly for men. Each 
kilowatt-hour is estimated to be equiv- 
alent to ten hours of human energy: 
the valley’s 12 billion kilowatt-hours 
can be thought of as 120 billion man- 
hours applied to the resources of a 
single region! Thus, in the Age of 
Electricity, human energies are multi- 
plied. 

Ten years ago the per-capita elec- 
tricity production in the TVA area was 
about 60% of the per-capita average 
for the U.S.; today the figure is half 
again as great as the U.S. average. In 
the past decade the electricity pro- 
duced per person increased 500%, or 
twice as fast as in the U.S. as a whole. 

Where does this vast amount of 
electricity go? Ever since the fall of 
France most has gone directly into war 
production. For electric power is the 
lifeblood of modern warfare, Take 
aluminum, for exaraple. This valley’s 
power has produced a major part of 
the aluminum for American aircraft— 
at one critical phase of the war, more 
than half—and aluminum is mostly 
the product of electric power: as much 
electricity goes into one big bomber as 
the average household would consume 
in 400 years. 

But aluminum is only one example 
of the war use of TVA power. Six 
basic-materials piants, situated there 
since 1933, alone use as much electric 
power as all the people and all the in- 
dustries of Pittsburgh or Boston, and 
up and down the valley are many 
smaller industrial plants, their furnaces 
heated, their motors turned by the.con- 
trolled waters of the river. They are 
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processing metals, food, fibers, timber 
products, chemicals, producing air- 
planes, boilers for ships, gas masks, 
and explosives. TVA’s own chemical 
plants are now usins power for the 
same military purpose. to make the in- 
gredients of smoke screens, explosives 
and incendiary bombs, syathetic rub- 
ber. And that is where most of the 
power will continue to go until the war 
is won. The valley will be ready when 
that day comes to turn that ruch of 
energy once again into the builu. g of 
a region for peace. 

On tens of thousands of farms one 
can see the change this power has al- 
ready wrought. There are refrigerators 
in the kitchens. The water is carried 
by an electric pump instead of by the 
women, young and old, with their wa- 
ter pails, There are hay driers in barns, 
freezing lockers in crossroads stores. 
There are community food dehydra- 
tors, small motors to grind feed, cut 
wood, turn a small lathe. Power is cur- 
ing hams, processing sweet potatoes, 
cooling milk in new dairies. 

The farm people themselves run this 
part of the job, through a particular 
kind of TVA-inspired cooperative born 
in 1934 in the back of a furniture store 
in Corinth, a small Mississippi town. 
This was the unpretentious prototype 
of farm electricity co-ops that under 
the REA have since spread over the 
country. You have to attend the annual 
meeting of such a cooperative (th.cre 
are now 45 in five states of the Ten- 
nessee Valley) to realize the change 
electricity has brought. Motors and ap- 
pliances tell but part of the story. 
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I have been at such meetings where 
through a whole day as many as 2,000 
farmers and their wives and children 
discussed the financial and operating 
reports made to them by their superin- 
tendent and board’ of trustees, and 
later, while we ate a barbecue lunch, 
watched new uses of electricity demon- 
strated. Some of their enterprises are 
I--ge: one has 7,500 members, an in- 

stment of nearly $2 million; another 
6,700 members, a capital of $1,250,000. 
But the membership “town meetings” 
are not simply business sessions. They 
have an emotional overtone, a spiritual 
meaning to people who were so long 
denied the benefits of modern energy 
and convenience which was a common- 
place to city neighbors. The talk still 
turns to the hard days before “we won 
our fight,” to the dark difficulties that 
had to be gone through before crews 
came down the road, set poles, strung 
copper lines, turned on the lights. 

You can follow the course of change 
electricity has brought in the lives of 
townspeople. Few regions of the world 
use power so widely. Nine out of every © 
ten wired homes in Chattanooga, for 
example, now have electric refrigera- 
tion; in Knoxville, three out of every 
four. Electric ranges are used in nearly 
half the homes in Nashville which 
have electricity. It is much the same 
story all up and down the valley: in 
scores of small communities, cities, and 
rural areas. 

Thus in one of the thousand valleys 
of the earth the physical setting of 
men’s living has improved. Each day 
the change becomes more pronounced. 
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The river is productive, the land more 
secure and fruitful, the forests are re- 
turning, factories and workshops and 
new houses and electric lines have put 
a different face upon the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Is this really genuine improvement? 
Has it enhanced the quality of human 
existence? Are men’s lives richer, full- 
er, more “human” as a result of such 
changes in physical surroundings? To 
most people, I am sure, the answer is 
in the clear affirmative. But, in apprais- 
ing the meaning of this valley’s experi- 
ence, the doubts on this score can by 
no means be ignored, nor dealt with 
out of hand; people not only raise such 
questions but answer them differently 
from the way most of us would answer 
them. 

There are those who believe that 
‘vaterial progress does not and cannot 
produce good, and may indeed stand 
as a barrier to it. To those, and many 
hold such belief, mechanical progress, 
technology, the machine, far from im- 
proving the lot of men are actually seen 
as a source of debasement and con- 
demned as “materialism.” 

The basic objection to all efforts to 
use the machine for human betterment 
lies in an attitude of absolute pessi- 
mism: that life is an evil in itself; that 
therefore anything which seeks to miti- 
gate its inescapable pain and utter dull- 
ness is misdirected and futile. To men 
who in sincerity and passion hold to 
this faith, there is no answer. Although 
few ‘people in America would admit 
that they hold such sweepingly nega- 
tive views, they are nevertheless im- 





portant; for such a faith (or lack of 
faith) colors and affects far less drastic 
but far more widely held objections to 
material changes. Many, for example, 
although not denying the worth of life 
itself, are committed to the closely re- 
lated belief that mankind is essentially 
wicked and naturally and irretrievably 
inclined to evil. This “prodigious ma- 
lignity of the human heart,” they as- 
sert, marks down as foolish and mis- 
guided any efforts to improve men’s 
physical surroundings. 

I recognize that I am dealing with 
a broad issue of religious and philo- 
sophical thought upon which debate 
has raged for centuries and still con- 
tinues, But it cannot be ignored, even 
if it cannot here be adequately dis- 
cussed, The words of Pope Pius XI, 
in his famous encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, are simple, and the conclusion 
he draws is convincing:. 

“Then only will the economic and 
social organism be soundly established 
and attain its end, when it secures for 
all and each those goods which the 
wealth and resources of nature, tech- 
nical achievement, and the social or- 
ganization of economic affairs can give. 
These goods should be sufficient to sup- 
ply all needs and an honest livelihood, 
and to uplift men to that higher level 
of prosperity and culture which, pro- 
vided it be used with prudence, is not 
only no hindrance but is of singular 
help to virtue.” 

There are few who fail to see. that 
modern. applied science and the ma- 
chine are threats to the development 
of the individual personality, the very 
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purpose of democratic institutions. It is 
for this reason that the experience of 
the last 10 years in the Tennessee Val- 
ley is heartening. In one valley (in some 
ways the world in microcosm) it has 
been demonstrated thit methods can 
be developed—method- which I have 
described as grass-roots democracy— 
which create an opportunity for great- 
er happiness and deeper experience, 
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for freedom, in the very course of téch- 
nical progress, Indeed this valley, even 
in the brief span of a decade, suppofts 
a conviction that when the use of tech- 
nology has a moral purpose and when 
its methods are thoroughly democratic, 
far from forcing the surrender of indi- 
vidual freedom and the things of the 
spirit to the machine, the machine can 
be made to promote those very ends. 
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Zealous Thomas Lennon, a youthful Jesuit scholastic, swung aboard the 
train for New York and found a seat beside a rather stout gentleman. He noted 
the chubby yellow face between the man’s black fedora and white silk muffler. 
Recollections of his course on China and Buddhism flashed through his mind. 

The Chinaman seemed to sense Tom’s scrutiny; he turned and bowed. 
“Good morning, Father,” he eaid with a slightly British accent. 

“Good morning, sir,” svm beamed, “But I’m not a priest—yet,” he con- 
fided, “Just a student—a Jesuit scholastic.” 

“Ah!” smiled the foreigner, “A Jesuit! I have heard of them, In England 
they have a proverb, ‘Beware the wily Jesuit.’ You know it?” 

The scholg-tic laughed good-naturedly. “I’m afraid you’ve been reading 
the wrong books, sir. We’re.not really so bad as we are painted.” 

The Chinese made polite deprecatory gestures, “Certainly, I was just, how 
you call it, poking the fun.” 

“Have you ever thought of investigating Christianity?” Tom wagpesbid. 

His companion shrugged slightly. “Why should I?” he said. 

“For a number of very good reasons,” began the scholastic, and launched 
into a glowing account of the Church, its Founder, its meaning to mankind. 
His listener was attentive enough, yet rather i impassive, as though he appraised 
the speaker rather than the message. No slightest spark of enthusiasm kindled 
in the dark eyes which peered out at the scholastic from under half-lowered lids. 

“Looks like a darned Buddhist,” thought the student priest. “Surely,” he 
pleaded, “‘you do not believe in the transmigration of souls? Surely you do not 
expect to be a monkey, a stalk of aspzragus, or a water buffalo in the next life!” 

The Chinaman laughed heartily for the first time. “Not at all, my dear sir. 
I trust I have not misled you. Permit me to present my card.” As he reached 
into his breast pocket, his muffler slipped down, revealing a Roman collar. Tom's 
eyes leaped to the card: Most Reverend Francis X. Wong, SJ. Hainan, China. 

“If you ever decide that yours is a missionary vocation,” he smiled, “‘remem- 
ber I can use you in China. And remember that proverb,” he added, picking 


up his bag, “ ‘.seware the wily Jesuit!’ ” The Queen's Work (Oct. *44)« 














Flowers for fidelity 


Thomas. Daley, a stepchild, was 


thrust into his bedroom and the door 


‘banged shut. For a moment he stood 
- rigid, until, hearing the key turn in the 


iock, he sat on the edge of his cot, his 
héad resting on his clenched fist. He 
would not cry; that was sissified; but 
he bit his lips to control the hot tears. 
For he wanted so much to explain, and 
to share in the affection lavished upon 


_the other children. But somewhere, 


somewhere—and his faraway look told 
of unfulfilled dreams, His heart felt as 


sore as his back and legs, still smarting 
‘from a razor strap. “Ill find ’im or 


die!” 
Corporal punishment in one form or 


another was nothing new to Thomas, 
‘nor had he a persecution complex. 
_Many times he deserved the punish- 
“ment, many times he artfully escaped 
_dt, but. tonight it all seemed so unjust. 


a 


All because of his beloved ‘ ‘petunies 


‘Margaret Ann knew how he had cared 


for that window box of petunies. If she 


- had’ wanted the flowers for someone 
sick and lonely like old Mrs. Devin 
"next door, it would have been differ- 
ent, but he had caught her leaning out 
_ the window and tearing up the flowers 
. Piece by piece, just for the fun of watch- 
“ing them float away. Thomas’ red hair 
-bristled and he struck at her blindly 
. and fiercely, 
. «: Petunies. How he did love them! 
‘Thomas ‘closed this eyes and saw St. 
ome s orphanage, with its fields and 
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Petunies 
Condensed from the Parish Visitor* 


woods and orchards, its birds and bees 
and farm animals. And always there 
was little smiling Sister Brigid, mother 
to those motherless boys. It must have 
been she, thought Thomas, who had 
instilled into his young heart such a 
lov: for flowers and trees, Even though 
he was only seven when his mother 
and Mr. Daley took him away from 
St. Joseph’s, he could recall how Sister 
would say, “Thomas, ’tis the art of 
growing flowers that you have, Not an- 
other lad in the school can do it!” And 
once he remembered she had said, “I 
suppose it’s that you're taking after 
your ....” Then her hand flew up-to 
her mouth and she had what ‘Thomas 
would call an almost-got-caught ex- 
pression. 

The boy’s reverie was interrupted by 
the sound of the key turning in the 
door. It was his oldest half-sister, Caro- 
lyn, with a bit of stolen supper., “Pa’s 
gone out and Ma’s down the hall gos- 
sipin’. Keep your chin up, kid!” 

The next morning nothing more 
was said, Anyway, this was registration 
day at school, and Thomas, like most 
boys, was quick to forgive and forget. 
Public School No. 10 was only two 
blocks down the street, so ‘Thomas was 
soon there. Joining a group of his 
chums: in the hallway, he. went with 
them to the 8th-grade classroom. It 
was a pleasant surprise to learn that 
Miss Alexander was their homeroom 
teacher, All the boys liked her; she was 
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jolly, kind, and interested in everyone; 
above all, she was square. The only 
objection was that she was Catholic, 
u.. deep down in his heart Thomas 
was sure that was the reason she was 
so nice. “She’s a lot like Sister Brigid,” 
he decided, when she greeted him with 
a contagiously cheerful “Good morn- 
ing!” Then his admiration reached its 
zenith as, glancing toward the window 
of the classroom, he saw in the window 
box, petunias|! 

One afternoon after he had come 
home from school someone knocked. 
His mother admitted a tall gentle-look- 
ing woman dressed in a neat black cos- 
tume. “I am a Parish Visitor of Mary 
Immaculate, and we are taking the 
census of St. Mary’s parish. Are there 
any Catholics living here?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Daley, 
“there ain’t no Catliks here, but... .” 

With a suddenness that surprised 
even himself, Thomas blurted out, 
“Yes, there is, too. I’m ’sposed to be 
a Catholic; I used to be one, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Daley smiled sarcastically as 
she remarked, “Yeh, and so was your 
good-for-nothin’ pa. I put Thomas in 
a Catlik orphanage after I left his pa, 
but Mr. Daley, him’n me was good 
enough to bring him here after we got 
married, But he’s gettin’ more ’n’ more 
like his pa every day.” 

The result of Sister’s handling of this 
delicate case was that Thomas Daley 
was enrolled in the released-time class- 
es conducted by the Parish Visitors: 

Sister Mary Ida, who had “discov- 
ered” Thomas, soon realized.,that in 
her new pupil there was.a strange, un- 
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natural instability for one of his dis- 
position, along with a poignant long- 
ing that at times seemed to take him 
into another world. Especially was this 
evident when mention was made of a 
father-and-son relationship, either di- 
vine or human. Often after such discus- 
sions the boy would not attend class 
for weeks. Upon investigating, Sister 
found that he was also missing from 
home. Utterly indifferent, Mrs. Daley 
simply stated, “He’s gettin’ more ’n’ 
more like his pa all the time; he don’t 
appreciate nothin’ we do for him. Let 
him make his bed ’n’ sleep in it!” 
Sister then interviewed Miss Alex- 
ander regarding the boy, and was sur- 
prised to learn that he had been present 
at school every day, but ragged and 
unkempt. Finally, when he did return 
to the religion class, he was sullen and 
reticent. Once more Sister called at the 
Daley home, but learned that though 
Daley and Thomas’ mother had _resort- 
ed to severe corporal punishment, they 
were unsuccessful in learning where 
the boy had been or the reason for his 
absence. The climax was reached when 
the police received numerous reports of 
milk bottles being missing and the boy 
frankly acknowledged his guilt in the 
presence of Sister Mary Ida, Miss Alex- 
ander, and the probation officer. Then, 
with his chin squared into defiant bit- 
terness, Thomas turned to the officer 
and spoke almost insolently, “Leave me 


_ alone; I want to talk to Sister!” 


A pent-up heart told its story of 
yearning and seeking and _ resolving 
again, “I'll find ’im or. die!”. “For al- 
ways,”.the lad blurted out, “somethin’ 
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inside of me tells me my father ain’t 
as bad as they make ’im, and that he 
wants me just like I want ’im, And 
maybe, gee, Sister,” and the boy bit his 
lip to keep back the tears that were 
starting, “maybe he’s lookin’ for me! 

“Sister, I’ve been huntin’ ’im. Every 
time you’d talk about how God loves 
us as His kids and how He gave us 
fathers an’ mothers—and my ma don’t 
care for me—but I know my pa does— 
well, it would get under my skin and 
I'd just have to go out huntin’ for ’im 
night after night, wherever there was 
a gang of men hangin’ around saloons 
and street corners, and I’d look at one 
after the other, but they never did look 
right to me, and mostly they’d just 
laugh at me, but no one—no one ’cept 
you—could make me talk.” And by 
now the boy’s upper lip was bleeding! 

“Thomas, Pll tell you what we'll do, 
you and I,” Sister spoke confidentially. 
“We'll pray to our blessed Mother to 
find your father just as she found her 
Son when He was lost. She won’t fail 
us, but our patience may be tried for a 
while. In the meantime, I want you to 
promise me to go back home and show 
what a man you can be, go to school 
every day, attend the religion classes, 
and be what I think you are!” 

Confidence has a power all its own, 
and Thomas was won by it into a ready 
and earnest “I promise, Sister! Do or 
die!” Sister knew the boy was as good 
as his word, 

Through collaboration with other 
agencies, Sister was able without much 
difficulty to trace the record of Joseph 
Arlone: florist, convicted of grand lar- 
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ceny, his ten-year sentence commuted 
because of good behavior in prison; 
working at the Floral Nursery since 
his release; excellent record in present 
employment. 

Contacted by telephone, Mr, Arlone 
made arrangements to call at the con- 
vent of the Parish Visitors that very 
evening. He was a tall, spare man, with 
darker hair than Thomas’, but Sister 
Mary Ida saw at once their resem- 
blance, especially in that frank, eager 
expression of unfulfilled hopes. She 
explained the matter briefly, and noted 
with what joy the man’s face lit up as 
she spoke of Thomas’ resolve, “I'll find 
’im or die!” Then Arlone explained he 
had been partly implicated in a rob- 
bery, but had taken the entire blame, 
to shield a man with ten children. 
“Often,” he said, as if re-living those 
past days, “I used to watch the boys 
on their way home from school, and 
I’'d make up my mind to look for 
Thomas. Then I'd say to’ myself, 
‘You're a crook; he wouldn’t own you 
for his father!’ and then I’d go on and 
forget, for a while.” 

“And what about your religion, Mr. 
Arlone?” 

“T’ve always made my Easter duty, 
Sister, but I’ve slipped up on Sunday 
Mass. But now, if I could get that boy, 
he and I could start life all over again 

{” 

It was Miss Alexander’s thoughtful- 
ness that provided petunias in the Par- 
ish Visitors’ parlor for the reunion of © 
father and son. Sister Mary Ida had 
told Thomas to come to the convent 
that evening because she had a surprise 
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for him. She greeted him in the cor- 
ridor with the words, “Thomas, we 
have found your... .” 

“Dad!” the boy finished for Sister, 
as through the open door he spied his 
father standing with arms open to re- 
ceive him. Sister Mary Ida could not 
but think of the prodigal, though this 
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time it was a prodigal father. “After 
all those'years, my boy!” — 

Then the boy, his father’s arms still 
around him, looked from Sister Mary 
Ida to Miss Alexander and then to the 
bouquet of flowers on the table, and 
gleefully exclaimed, “Look, Dad. Pe- 


tunies!” 


Sister Raphael 


By NEILS DOWNE 


Beauty that. serves 


Condensed from the Richmond Times-Dispatch* 


Sister Raphael is a bride of the 
Church. She wears a silver wedding 
ring on the third finger of her left 
hand, But all the same she’s the sweet- 
heart of the regiment, the squadrons, 
Seabees, and marines, and such sailors 
as are lucky enough to get ashore on 
the burnished beach of this lovely atoll. 
For on this atoll is the mission graced 
by her presence. 

This mission lies several islets away 
from our base, and many tidal passages 
must be crossed to reach it, Only at low 
tide will jeeps make it. And then you 
have to wait all day before you can 
come back. But it is not often.one can 
drop clear out of war into.a haven of 
peace and quiet, 

You bathe your soul in beauty and 
serenity, when. for, months, you have 
seen nothing but noise and. dirt. and 
confusion. You chat with half a dozen 
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gracious Sisters, when for months you 
have seen no white woman, You eat 
lunch with the parish priest and, al- 
though the food is Army rations, such 
as was issued by your own cooks, you 
would never recognize it after Sister 
Jeanne d’Arc has blessed it. This bless 
ing undoubtedly includes a prayer, but 
chiefly she uses a skill which can be 
acquired only in Burgundy. All the 
long, drowsy afternoon you lie on 4 
clean mat in the breeze-swept. manee 
pa, your eyes closed, your body floating 
in a sea of ineffable calm, Time stands 
dead still. 

At four o’clock you will probably 
awake. If not, there will be Torotea to 


‘awake you. Torotea is the maid. She 
pis 15 and very pretty. She does, not 
speak English, but a few gestures and 


her enchanting smile give you to wp 
derstand that tea is being served. a 


July 26-27-28, 1944. 
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To most of those forgotten men of 
the Pacific, as Tokyo Rose calls them, 
this business of tea does not seem at 
all real. You cannot quite believe you 
are sitting on a regular chair and that 
the large dining table in front of you 
is actually covered with a cloth of spot- 
less white linen. The thin china cup 
you hold strangely in your hand; the 
sugar bowl and cream pitcher of 
gleaming silver; these rosy-cheeked 
women in their long white and blue 
robes chatting gaily in English: all are 
from another world. You may not sud- 
denly awake from it as from a dream, 
but you will surely awake. For at sun- 
down the tide is running low and you 
drive 20 miles back across innumerable 
passages and there you are again in 
your own world of machines, bombs, 
noise, sweat, and loneliness, 

But you will never forget the mission 
and-the few peaceful hours you snatch- 
ed from this stupid business of war. 
And you will never forget Sister Ra- 
phael. They are all of them lovely, 
those Sisters, and gracious, kind, and 
sweet. But Sister Raphael is our girl 
friend. It is she who presides at the 
tea table; serves you and the Father at 
lunch; laughs gaily and tells of night 
flights in outriggers to escape the ene- 
my, and of the time she was a prisoner; 
and of her home back in Australia, 
Her down-under accent fascinates you, 
her loveliness charms you, her youth 
astounds you. She cannot yet be 30 
and already she has been eight years 
in the islands. You find yourself say- 
ing, like everyone else, she’s too young, 
too pretty to be a missionary—as if 
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such loveliness should not be wasted 
on simple island folk, 

But the simple island folk, no less 
than we, maybe more, are appreciative 
of charm and beauty. All of them adore 
Sister Raphael. They come to her with 
all sorts of little problems. The most 
important of them, just now, is lin- 
guistics, For the height of humor, ac- 
cording to many American soldiers, is 
to teach natives as many vulgar and 
obscene English words as possible. The 
innocent natives will frequently come 
to Sister Raphael asking what this or 
that phrase means, Sometimes the 
thing is innocuous enough, as in the 
case of the chap who wanted to know 
what the soldier meant when he told 
him to “get the hell out of here.” Sister 
Raphael explained tactfully that the 
soldier merely meant he was busy and 
did not have time to talk. 

There are times, though, when this 
sort of business is not quite so simple, 
and the young woman’s ears are 
stunned by the short Anglo-Saxon 
words taught her children by the 
American cousins from overseas. It is 
then she goes into action with verve 
and a vengeance. When the poor na- 
tive goes away there is no doubt in 
his mind that such words are not to 
be uttered by any decent person on 
this or any other atoll. 

The Gilbertese language, you must 
understand, has no vulgar nor obscene 
words, This deficiency, however, is 
rapidly being overcome by visiting 
Yanks. It has become a sort of race 
between Sister Raphael, standing at 
the breach defending the purity of her 
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island tongue, and the numerous ver- 
bal paupers of the American armed 
forces. 

Sometimes Sister’sanimation delight- 
fully amuses you, especially when she 
is telling one of her charming anec- 
dotes. For instance, the time she saw a 
man beating his wife and kicking her 
around the road, It was Sister Raphael 
who stopped him, helped the woman 
up, and treated her bruises. “Why did 
you let him beat you like that?” she 
asked the wife, who, after all, was a 
hefty enough damsel. “Oh,” said the 
girl, “that shows he loves me. I had 
been looking at another man. If he had 
not beat me it would have meant he 
did ‘not love me.” 

Sister Raphael was duly disgusted. “T 
should like to see a man beat me like 
that, husband or no husband. I would 
give him as good as he gave me.” All 
of her 95 pounds bridled with indigna- 
tion. 

Then she slowly smiled and burst 
into a peal of gay, youthful laughter. 
There is no malice ‘n Sister Raphael. 

One day Father Georges came to our 
shack. But he did not tell us the news 
until after lunch. In fact, he waited un- 
til the tide had come in‘and his native 
boatmen had said it was time to leave. 
Then he told us that Sister Raphael 
had been transferred'to another island. 

We were desolate. The whole Army 
had fallen in love with her. And the 


Navy. That is, that portion of them ~ 


stationed here. But the- Bishop -had 
spoken. She was badly needed at a 
large mission where there was a train- 
ing school for native teachers. She 
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would be going, said the Father, on 
the first boat wandering that way. 

And then we did a strange thing. 
How would she like to go by air, we 
asked the Father? Not that we were 
anxious to speed her departure. Quite 
the contrary. But since she must go, 
and since we ourselves would soon be 
going from these islands, it might be 
more comfortable for her, and certain- 
ly infinitely quicker. He would ask her. 

And so, two mornings later, our field 
phone rang. It was Sister Raphael. She 
was at the hospital down the road, hav- 
ing just come across the lagoon. with 
her baggage, in a native outrigger. She 
was ready for her first plane ride... 

That afternoon, then, the trap door 
of the bomber was dropped and the 
ladder was pulled down. A dozen sol- 
diers leaped forward to lend a hand; 
the pilot got there first and did the 
honors. Not that Sister Raphael needed 
any help, she has tackled too many out- 
riggers for that. Up the ladder she 
went, into the cockpit, and fitted her- 
self snugly into the navigator’s seat. 
The rest of us. followed..Someone pull- 
ed up the ladder, someone else turned 
the prop, and off we went into the 

“wild blue yonder.” 

Sister Raphael was delighted. “Oh, 
boy!” she said: (That i is her favorite ex 
pression when she is excited.) “Oh, 
boy! This is the nicest thing that’s hap 
pened to me in all my eight .years im 
these islands.” An hour, instead, of a 
month, later we were. hovering over 
the new station. The pilot went low 
and skimmed the mission which would 
be her home for years to come. A few 
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minutes later we were taxiing along a 
coral airstrip. 

There was astonishment at this field 
when the ground crew, opening the 
trap door, saw drop out of it first a 
small feminine foot, and then a long 
billowing blue robe, and then the smil- 
ing face of a very lovely lady. But that 
was nothing to the delight of the na- 
tives all along the road to camp. They 
waved to and cheered the small figure 
gaily perched on a jeep with a dozen 
airmen, a dozen parcels, various as- 
sorted bags and bits of spare equip- 
ment. 

At the officers’ mess there was fur- 
ther appreciative astonishment. For it 


. was suppertime and we escorted the 


Sister there for evening chow. This was 
probably the most memorable meal 
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ever served in that particular saline” 
Sister’s poise, surrounded by half a 
hundred young aviators, would have 
turned a duchess green with envy. 

But the real astonishment was at the 
mission, to which, after a fifteeh-mile’ 
drive across several passapés through 
the hurrying twilight, the gallant 
young missionary was safely delivered 
to her delighted colleagues amidst the 
huzzas of some 150 of her prospective 
and fortunate pupils, the first mission- 
ary in these islands ever to change post 
by plane. Every window and door was 
crowded with smiling curious brown 
faces. But we must swallow a cup of 
hot tea before jumping into our jeep 
arid racing back along the narrow trail 
through darkened coconut groves, lest 
the tidé maroon us. 


= 


Resurrection 


Adolf Hitler had ordered the complete annihilation of the city of London. 
The bombing of Warsaw and Rotterdam was to be child’s play compared with 
the requiem of death the Luftwaffe was to sing over London. 

The Battle of Britain is history now, yet some time after it was over, people 








noticed flowers growing up the sides of the htige bomb craters. Curiésity was 
aroused when no oné recognized any of the different varieties, Horticulturists 
were called in but evef they could not recognize any of the flowers. a 

Finally, they went to the Natural Hi department of the British Mu- — 
seum at South Kensington, and there in the libraty of rare old manuscripts and 
rare books they found a record of these now extinct varieties, 90 of them. 
Buried for hundreds of years, and long forgotten as generation after genera- 
tion had covered them up and built over them, the German bombs had resur- 
tected them and thé fiitrates in the bombs had fed them. 


Herbert McDonald in the Grail (Oct. *44). 


School of Pan-American Agriculture 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


Condensed from the Scientific Monthly* 


Arnul fo Mercado, a farm boy from 
remote San Marcos in Honduras, was 
leaving home for the first time, with 
good and sufficient reason. He was go- 
ing away to school, The time was right, 
since the Mercado corn and beans were 
harvested, the millet threshed, and the 
peppers drying on the red tile roofs, 
Arnulfo, who is 19, 200 pounds, and 
almost six feet, was eager for the jour- 
ney toward what is called higher edu- 
cation. 

The latter is not ordinarily available 
in rural Honduras, nor indeed in tens 
of thousands of hinterland communi- 
ties throughout Latin America. Usual- 
ly, beyond the capitals and other prin- 
cipal cities of the other Americas, 
college and university are little more 
than attractive words. As an average, 
public schools of nonurban. Latin 
America provide the approximate 
equivalent of the first four elementary 
grades in the. U.S, 

About seven years ago Arnulfo was 
graduated from his local grade school 
where he studied hard, and learned 
easily. Resolved to do his best with the 
means at hand, Arnulfo went to work 
on his father’s little farm. One day re- 
cently the mayor rode out to the Mer- 
cado home, bringing word that Arnul- 
fo had been chosen to study agriculture 
in a new school which is being built 


in the lush valley of the Yeguare river. 
Happy Arnulfo put on his Sunday 
suit, embraced his mother and father 
and younger brothers, and walked to 
the village to share thanks with the 
padre. Then he asked Alfredo, his next 
younger brother, to ride with him, and 
lead home the horses. The Mercado 
brothers rode through 100 miles of jun- 
gles and over the many thornbush hills 
that separated Arnulfo from the inter- 
esting abstraction called higher educa- 
tiea in agriculture. It required three 
hard days of riding to reach the Haci- 
enda Zamorano at the crossing of the 
respective roads to Danli and Guinope, 
some thirty miles below Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras’ unique mountain capital. 
Many new buildings are rising on 
the site of the once-famous hacienda, 
all built in colonial Honduran archi- 
tecture, with granite and_ stuccoed 
walls, red tile roofs, and handsome 


hand-carved wooden doors. The Mer- 


cado brothers looked down at this place 
for the higher education and watched 
other youths strolling curiously about 
the grounds; youths who had come by 
muleback, or slow train, or roaring 
plane from Mexico and all the six re- 
publics of Central America. 

Then the Mercado brothers parted, 
shaking hands in the manner of mx 
ture men, Alfredo, 17, set out for San 


*Smithsonian Institution Bldg., Washington, 25, D.C. July, 1944. As reprinted in a brochure 
by the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Washington, 25, D. ©. 



























Marcos, riding his own horse and lead- 
ing Arnulfo’s. 

Arnulfo waiked to the new campus. 
An instructor, recently arrived from 
Costa Rica, greeted him and saw him 
equipped with the school’s uniform, 
which consists of denim breeches and 
work shirt, sturdy brogan shoes, plain 
underwear and socks, a farmer-style 
straw hat, and (for Sunday wear only) 
an attractive white linen suit. Then the 
instructor explained, “At this Escuela 
Agricola Panamericana you will be one 
of a family of young men from many 
nations of the Americas, All come to 
the school to work and learn and to 
carry home to their own farms or com- 
munities the good of what they have 
learned. You do not need money here. 
This school provides all your needs, in- 
cluding doctor, dentist, and barber. 
The boys with whom you will work 
and play are of your own kind; farm 
raised, of good character, intelligent, 
young men who will make good use 
of their work and study. They are over 
16 and under 21; for the most part the 
sons of farmers and tradesmen. Their 
blood is principally Indian. Of our first 
73 scholars at least 60 are part Indian. 
None is rich; and none is unfriendly to 
work,” 

Arnulfo found the courage to con- 
fide, “I am not a scholar, sefor. I’ve 
had only a few terms of-schoiing.” 

The instructor showed no particular 
concern. “Here no student is required 
to have more schooling than his home 
countryside affords:-him.” Arnulfo con- 
tinued, “I have never had the chance 
to learn English, sefior.” The instructor 
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said, “You will learn to speak and 
write English well; also, you will learn 
to speak and write Spanish better, You 
will learn these two American lan- 
guages in the company of many other 
Americans.” 

The instructors called together a 
group of the new scholars, Mexican, 
Salvadorean, Guatemalan, Costa Rican, 
Nicaraguan, Panamanian, and Hon- 
duran, and began to show them over 
the far-spreading campus. The grounds 
cover 3,500 acres, about five and a half 
square miles, and include forested 
mountainsides a mile high, along with 
hundreds of acres in fertile valley fields, 
The average altitude is about 2,600 
feet; high enough to grow many north- 
ern cereals, vegetables, and deciduous 
fruits, but warm, enough for most of 
the important crops of the true tropics, 
The expansive campus is also marked 
for games, such as baseball, track, foot- 
ball and basketball, and has a boxing 
ring. This new school of Pan-American 
agriculture was to be opened formally 
on Columbus Day, 1944, But in ‘re- 
sponse to the urgent need for such a 
school and an avalanche of applications 
for fellowships, the first entering class 
was accepted in 1943. 

The instructor also pointed out the 
new animal sheds and barns and the 
cold-storage house, and beyond them 
the lines- of gardens and experiment 
fields, saying, “Some of the crops have 
grown well even this. first year. But 
some have turned out poorly.” 

An Indian youth from Nicaragua 
suggested, “Maybe the planting wasn’t 
made at the right time of the moon.” 
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The instructor smiled and nodded, 
“Yes, and perhaps there are other rea- 
sons which you and I must study and 
find out.” He pointed through the field, 
“There to the right you see some fine 
melons. Down the bend there are sev- 
eral hills of cucumbers. Something 
went wrong with them, The leaves 
have curled and the stems have rotted 
away.” The instructor added, “We are 
here to study and learn for ourselves, 
sefiores, not merely to quote what 
others have said.” 

Next day, Sept. 1, 1943, was the first 
day of school, At five a.m., while the 
mesas were still inky black, a gong 
sounded, and the students began to 
emerge from the dormitory. Arnulfo 
had been much impressed by the fact 
that the dormitories are successions of 
rooms, instead of being open barracks. 
Promptly at six the gong (made from 
an ancient church bell) sounded break- 
fast, a plentiful fare of fried beans, 
white cheese, scrambled eggs, bread, 
fresh butter, and all the coffee and 
‘milk the hungry youths wanted. After 
breakfast the students were divided in- 
to groups, about 25 to the group, for 
practica, wherein each crew is given a 
month’s assignment, one to work in 
the gardens, another in the dairy barns 
and horse corrals, another at field till- 
age, and so on. 

After a month of each type of work, 
each crew is moved to another assign- 
ment; each student spending four 
hours of each week day at practical 
and well-superviséd farm work. When 
the first morning’s work was finished 
(it was punctuated by much explana- 





tion and discussion ), all crews returned 
at 11 for lunch, which is served in a 
handsome stone mess hall. Again the 
scholars were hungry, and again the 
feed proved satisfying: thick soup, 
boiled beef, white potatoes, green vege- 
tables from the school’s extensive gar- 
dens, crisp tortillas instead of bread, 
and plenty of oranges. 

After lunch come three hours in 
classes. The beginning course includes 
an hour each of English, mathematics, 
elementary science, chemistry, physics, 
geology, and botany, with accent on 
valid training in basic scientific prin- 
ciples. 

When the classes were finished at 
four, the students joined in their first 
recreation period, two hours of what 
ever sport they select. Arnulfo chos 
baseball and played with all his might 
until the supper gong sounded at six. 
Again he was hungry, and again he ate 
plentifully of beef, beans, tortillas, cab- 
bage, and milk. After supper comes the 
“visiting period” in the recreation hall, 
and due opportunity to listeh to the 
radio or write letters or play cards or 
checkers, and once weekly to see a mo 
tion picture. Then comes the study 
hour, in the student quarters. Lights 
go out promptly at nine. . 

That was a typical day at Escuela 
Agricola Panamericana, a free work- 
and-learn school for boys of the Amer 
ican tropics; a school course which lass 
three years, with a fourth or specialize 
tion’ year for students who show out 
standing promise. The school is apact 
with the Central-American tradition 
of a poor man’s self-made leadership 




















Its graduates are urged to and are pre- 
pared to.return to their own country- 
sides or farms, or to qualify themselves 
for assisting their respective govern- 
ments along lines of agricultural exten- 
sion work or otherwise improving the 
indigenous agricultures of the Ameri- 
can tropics. 

The School of Pan-American Agri- 
culture has been established by the 
United Fruit Co. with initial grants 
totaling $800,000. When completed, the 
physical plant will cost upwards of $1 
million. Paying the entire sum, the 
company pledges the permanent main- 
tenance of the school, which will en- 
dure as long as the company. 

The school furnishes to its students 
all necessary books, laboratory equip- 
ment, tools, and other supplies, with- 
out cost to the student. In fact, no 
student pays one, centavo for his school- 
ing. And no student i is exempted from 
work, 

The curriculum. is carefully geared 
to the practical agrarian leadership of 
the American tropics: Besides the first 
year of English, general science, and 
mathematics, the three-year schooling 
includes courses in farm bookkeeping, 
land survey, soil analysis, and_ basic 
farm engineering. In, addition, all -stu- 
dents receive elementary i instruction. in 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, and first 
aid, with particular emphasis on.the 
treatment of common tropical. diseases 
such as. malaria and_ dysentery... The 
study of farm economy includes courses 
in marketing tropical. products, also 
farm credit, and rural legislation (legal 
matters pertaining to enclosures, land 
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limits, roadways, quarantine practice, 
livestock laws, and trade regulations). 

In the U.S. the opening of another 
professional school is not necessarily 
newsworthy. But down below the Rio 
Grande, agricultural, mechanical, and 
engineering schools are still in dire 
shortage, and poor country youths have 
slight chance of attending the national 
universities, In general, too, Latin- 
American college and university train- 
ing remains centered in law, medicine, 
and the classics. Though more than 
four-fifths of the lands of the other 
Americas are tropical and though at 
least 70% of all Latin Americans live 
from farming, scientific education in 
tropical agriculture remains lament- 
ably little. Meanwhile, the technical 
and commercial problems in tropical 
agriculture are multiplying. Defense of 
basic crops and livestock against fungi, 
pathogenic microorganisms, and insect 
enemies has become an unending and 
an eyer more difficult obligation. Prob- 
lems of soil conservation grow at a ter- 
rific. rate, 

Arnulfo Mercado and the 72 other 
Central American and Mexican youths 
know how desperately their countries 
need technical education in agricul- 
ture. At first hand they have witnessed 
the needs. And not one of them is too 
young to. know that agriculture suc- 
ceeds because of the sweat and toil, in- 
telligence and skill.of the citizen farm- 
ef, particularly the small farmer. Ac- 
cordingly, Arnulfo and his associates 
are hard at work and !iard at play at a 
school which they know is in and of 


Honduras and Central America. 





By S. R. ALI 
Condensed from the New Review* 


The remote causes of the Soviet- 
Polish dispute are best given in Stalin’s 
own words as we have them from Ksa- 
wery Pruszynski, who was present that 
December night in 1941 when the 
Marshal toasted the Polish government 
in the inner sanctum of the Kremlin. 

The climax of the evening was, of 
course, Stalin’s speech: he dealt with 
the relations between Poland and Rus- 
sia.. There were, he said, many quar- 
rels, conflicts and mutual claims. There 
was a time when the Poles held Mos- 
cow; then Russians took Warsaw. ... 

“Well,” interjected Ambassador Kot, 
who as an historian knows the story of 
the Polish occupation of Moscow, 
which lasted less than two years, in the 
17tu century, “the Poles only stayed in 
Moscow for a few months. But the Rus- 
sians held Poland for over a hundred 
years! Why did you stay so long?” 

Then Stalin passed to two topics for 
which he is said to have a sentimental 
weakness: his revolutionary youth, and 
Lenin, The Russians, he declared, did 
not appreciate the sensitiveness of the 
Poles, a nation persecuted by the Im- 
perial Russian government, and which 
therefore learned to hate everything 
Russian. “I did not understand it my- 
self,” continued Stalin, “but Lenin did.” 
Then he told us a story to which every- 
body listened in absolute silence, as 
they did throughout the speech. 


The Dead in Katyn Woods 






Mystery unresolved 


“The Poles helped me to cross the 
frontier between Russia and Austrian 
Poland, some years before 1914. I was 
visiting Lenin, who was hiding in 
southern Poland. He understood the 
Poles. I didn’t. Once, when I was trav- 
eling in Galicia, the train stopped at 
the station about lunchtime. I was hun- 
gry, and I had a quarter of an hour's 
time, so I went to the restaurant and 


ordered luncheon. I sat down and 


waited. 

“My neighbor on the right side was 
served, the one on the left, too, but I 
was not. Even people who came much 
later got their meal. Finally, two min- 
utes before the train was due to leave, 
they brought me a plate of soup. I am 
a hot-tempered Georgian. I threw two 
Austrian crowns on the table, and 
turned the plate of soup upside down. 
Then I walked out, still hungry. In 
Zakopane I told Lenin about this inci- 
dent, abusing the Poles. 

“Lenin heard my story and then 
asked: ‘In what language did you talk 
to them?’ 

“In what language? Why, in Rus 
sian, of course.’ 

“Then Lenin began to laugh, and 
laughed at me for a long time: ‘You 
don’t understand’ these things. Don't 
you see that, after all that they have suf 
fered from the Russian. government, 
the Poles must hate the Russian Jan- 


*$ Dharamtala St., Calcutta, India. July, 1944. 
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guage? Like every oppressed nation, 
they have just cause for their resent- 
ment. That is why you were served 
last.’ 

“ I then understood,’ Stalin conclud- 
ed his toast, ‘Lenin’s lesson of knowl- 
edge of other nations’ susceptibilities, 
and of respect for them. That is why I 
drink this toast to General Sikorski 
and his party, our guests, to their pros- 
perity, to the honor of the famous Pol- 
ish Army, and the liberation of Poland 
from enemy hands. Poland will rise 
after this war greater than ever.’” 

The foregoing episode was narrated 
by Pruszynski in the World Review 
for Christmas, 1943, 

The immediate antecedents of the 
present dispute are within the living 
memory of every one of us. When Hit- 
ler thought that the hour had struck to 
realize his dream of world domination, 
his first concern was to avoid fighting 
on two fronts. To secure that purpose 
he set out to offer bribes to such as 
would take them: to Britain he guar- 
anteed the existence of the British Em- 
pire, and followed it up with an offer 
of troops—in India we had good rea- 
sons to shudder; to the Soviet Union 
he offered the Baltic States, and, as 
events later revealed, Poland. It is a 
matter of regrettable human history 
that the Russia of Stalin, like the Rus- 
sia of Catherifie, was not superior to 
the temptation. But the Russian péo- 
ples have paid so high a price for that 
folly, and the Soviet leaders have made 
such a magnificent stand against the 
common foe that one would willingly 
condone the error. In this ‘unfinished 
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universe” of ours, there is place for par- 
don after repentance. 

When Hitler’s task in the West was 
nearly accomplished, the Reichswehr 
turned east. The western Allies, or 
what was left of them, awoke one 
morning to find themselves with very 
strange, but equally useful, bedfellows: 
Russia was our ally, thanks to an arch- 
blundering Fuhrer. But what about 
Poland, the country over which the 
world had gone to war? Russia solved 
the dilemma when Mr. Maisky, Soviet 
Ambassador to London, signed an 
agreement with General Sikorski, the 
Polish Premier, in which it was un- 
equivocally announced that the “gov- 
ernment of the USSR recognizes that 
the Soviet-German treaty of 1939 as to 
territorial changes in Poland has lost 
its validity.” The British government 
concurred with the agreemerit that 
very satne day, July 30, 1941, while the 
U.S. government followéd suit the 
next day. In a note to Genetal Sikorski, 
Mr. Eden made it clear that His Ma- 
jesty’s government “do hot recognize 
any territorial changes Which have 
been effected in Poland since August, 
1939.” 

The world sighed with relief; and — 
so did the thousands upon thousatids 
of Poles who, according to a long- 
standing tradition of the Muscovités, 
had been deported to Siberia to fe#- 
tilize the soil with their blood, first, 
and ultimately with their bones, To 
quote the editor of a leading British 
review: “The release of Polish men, 
women, and children’ from ‘prisons, 
concentration camps, anid other places 
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of exile began. A Polish army to fight 
against the Germans on the Russian 
front came into existence. It was be- 
lieved that this army might be over 
300,000 strong, for the number of Pol- 
ish soldiers who could have been re- 
cruited from among the deportees was 
estimated at about 150,000, while the 
number of Poles taken prisoners of war 
by the Russians in 1939 was, according 
to the Russian journal Red Star (Sept. 
17, 1940), over 180,000, of whom. 10,- 
000 were officers” (The Nineteenth 
Century and After, June, 1943). 
These 10,000 officers were destined 
to create trouble by their mysterious 
behavior. The formation of a Polish 
army urgently required their presence; 
the retreating Russians were sorely 
pressed for men and more men to stem 
the invasion, but they would not come 
forward. One thing was certain: they 
were in Russia. It was well known that 
they had been at first interned in three 
camps, at Kozielsk (near Smolensk), 
at Starobieslsk (near Kharkov), and at 
Ostashkoff (near Kalinin). It was also 
known that in the spring of 1940 they 
had been moved on to an undisclosed 
destination. That was the last the Poles 
heard of them: April, 1940. In Octo- 
ber, 1941, that is, three months after 
the signing of the Polish-Soviet agree- 
ment, the Polish Ambassador to Mos- 
cow inquired about them; Sikorski 
took up the matter personally with 
Comrade Stalin—pardon, I mean Mar- 
shal Stalin—in December; the Soviet 
Ambassador to the United Nations in 
London was approached in January, 
1942. Moscow had one answer: “Un- 
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der the Protocol appended to the agree. _ 
ment of July 30, 1941, all Polish off. 
cers and men had been released.” Mos. f° 
cow did not say more, 
But when in April, 1943, the Ger 

mans announced that they had found 
the 10,000 dead in the Katyn woods, 
Moscow suddenly remembered. Those | 
Polish officers, announced the Krem. 7” 
lin, had been gathered round Smolensk — 

to work on the roads. There had been — 


no time to evacuate them, and conse. J 


quently they had fallen into the hands ff 
of the advancing enemy. If, at this 
juncture, the Polish government had 
refrained from taking any step, we 
would be among the first to agree that, — 
having failed in their sacred trust to | 
the 


tyred nation. But the Poles took steps J” 
and we do not see why they should be § 
accused of undiplomatic behavior, or F- 
of overhaste. Having failed to get news # 
from their ally, Russia, and fearing the 7 
machination of the Germans, they ap 
pealed to the International Red - 
to investigate the matter. 


When the tide of war ebbed, andi E 


Germans were carried back with it 
west of Smolensk, the Soviet Union set 
up a special commission of investige J 
tion to inquire into the Katyn mystery. | 


The Atrocities Commission was at its |” 


gruesome task from Sept. 26, 1943, t 
Jan. 30, 1944, and its findings: 
published in the Soviet Monitor. wa 
terial evidence was produced to estab 
lish that the Germans had murdered 
the victims in August and September, 
1941. It is, however, regrettable, that 





peoples of Poland, they had for | 
feited the right to talk for their mar — 
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not a single Pole, nor any allied mem- 
ber either, was invited to sit on the 
commission, It is not our intention to 
try to settle the question, but this much 
we must be allowed to say with the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century and 
After: “The question is now, ‘What 
truth, if any, is there in the German 
report?’ The question is, “How do the 
Russian authorities account for the dis- 
appearance of these officers who were 
prisoners of war in their custody?’ ” 
Why did the Russian government ia- 
sist on repeating to the Poles that their 
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men had been freed, instead of saying 
that they had been lost to the enemy? 
Were they unaware of it? That would 
imply stupendous inefficiency, but the 
Red Army’s epic has jammed forever 
that safety hatch. 

The sleep of the Katyn victims has 
already been disturbed twice, and we 
would willingly leave them to their 
eternal rest and to God, who will wipe 
away our human tears, were it not that 
the Polish dispute cannot be adequate- 
ly grasped without reference to that 
atrocious deed. 


se 
World Government 


Is it worth a shirt? 


Behold the platform speaker! He 
grasps the microphone as coolly as 
though it were a broomhandle in his 
mother’s kitchen and warns you (a 
thousand miles away ) to beware of fan- 
tastic schemes, Standing there, speak- 
ing in a natural tone of voice, he is of 
the very nature of fantasy. His words 
leap across rivers and mountains, but 
his thoughts are still only six inches 
long. 

We have received ample assurance 
from practical politicians that a feder- 
alized world is preposterous and fan- 
tastic. But we have also been assured 
that the short range of the present 


An editorial reprinted from the New Yorker* 


rocket bombs will soon be corrected. 
Every day the importance of being fan- 
tastic becomes clearer. It does not seem 
a bit too fantastic to us that the people 
of this small world should indulge 
themselves in a common government, 
or that a Britisher, a Portuguese, and 
a Hollander should live under the 
same bill of rights. 
The men of Dumbarton Oaks are 
hunched over their U-shaped table as 
we write this. We wish them strength, 
wisdom, vision. Specifically, we wish 
them the strength to be fantastic. If 
they arise from their table with a dia- 
gram that is less fantastic, we'll say, 


*25 W. 43rd St., New York City, 18. Sept. 9, 1944. Copyright, 1944. 
Reprinted permission the New Yorker. 
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than a radio set or a rocket bomb, then 
they will have failed and we shall have 
been betrayed. Of what use is it to 
equip our ships with the most sensitive 
detection devices, so they can hear faint 
vibrations at great distances, only to 
entrust our lives and fortunes to the 
deaf, who can’t even hear the vibra- 
tions of a kettledrum in the same room 
with them? We wish the conferees 
strength, wisdom, vision, keen hear- 
ing. There are universal vibrations that 
must be picked up at just this moment 
in history. They are as insistent as in- 
sects in the grass. ° 

Everybody likes to hear about a man 
laying down his life for his country, 
but nobody wants to hear about a coun- 
try giving her shirt for her planet. 
Why is that? You would. think that 
after such a demonstration of self-sacri- 
fice as we have seen, any nation would 
gladly bleed and die for the world, 
Who are we to play the peace safe? 
After such deeds, 

Query: What does Mr. Hull mean 
when he speaks of “all peace-loving na- 
tions”? Who is to decide what na- 
tion is peace-loving, what nation war- 
loving? Germany and Japan, by their 
own definition, are peace-loving na- 
tions, engaged in éstablishing world 
peace according to their lights, To 
many Finns, Russia must seem a war- 





loving nation. Is Italy a peace-loving 
or a war-loving nation? It depends on 
whether you’re talking about Italy in 
the first World War, when she was on 
our side, or in the second World War, 
when she was on the other. We will 
never get anywhere till we stop talking 
about “all peace-loving nations.” The. 
phrase is “all nations.” —. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, head of the 
British group at the conference, said 
that “the nations of the world should 
maintain, according to their capacities, 
sufficient forces available for joint ac- 
tion when necessary to prevent breach- 
es of the peace.” A good point. A good 
point but an old story. The peace of the 
world was breached when fascism be- 
gan to spread its crimes against society 
in the 1920’s, but although there was 
at that time among the nations of the 
world plenty of force available to pre- 
vent the breach, there was no tendency 
toward joint action. Nor will there be 
any tendency toward joint action as 
long as the world is run on the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty, by a sys- 
tem of agreements between sovereign 
nations. There will never be any tend- 
ency toward joint action until it is too 
late. The problem is not how to make 
force available for joint action but how 
to make world government available 
so that action won’t have to be joint. 


In Indiana, a farmer tried to whip his pig. Instead, he burned down his 
haystack. He swung a stick at the pig, missed, hit the haystack. A nail on his 
stick contacted a piece of metal, set off a spark. The spark got busy in the hay. 

In the attention given this incident it was forgotten that during the week 
many farmers hit their pigs with sticks without burning down their haystacks. 





‘. John A. Toomey. in America (2 Sept. ’44). 
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What was done once can be done again 


You saw her picture in the paper. 
She was with her two small children, 
As they held onto their mother’s skirts 
and looked up into her lacklustre eyes, 
those tots just couldn’t make out what 
was wrong. Her set face was grim, 
stark, stolid. 

Her name was Mrs. Joe Bellanti, or 
it well might have been Mrs. Joe 
Smith, or Adams, or Zonda, or a hun- 
dred thousand others,:This was sup- 
posed to be her great day. It was at a 
bond rally. Some retired three-star was 
presenting her with a Purple Heart. It 
was the reward for killing a gang of 
Germans whose wives must be feeling 
the same way as Mrs. Joe, 

“Lieutenant Bellanti was the bravest 
of the brave; and his wife may well be 
proud to receive,” the three-star was 
saying, and he held out a medal with 
a couple of ribbons uselessly fluttering 
from it. That is all. Mrs. Joe now has 
a Purple Heart instead of Joe. But she 
doesn’t break down and cry. No. And 
she doesn’t jump up and wave a flag; 
she doesn’t do a thing; she doesn’t say 
a thing. That’s the tragedy of it. She’s 
too undone to have any reaction. Like 
a galvanic corpse she is, standing there 
with that frilled award, dead-like in 
her hand. You can see that she doesn’t 
want that Purple Heart; she. wants Joe, 

The papers, put these words into her 
mouth;, “My sacrifice will have been 

*That You May Live. To be 


Why Did | Die? 


By L. F. CERVANTES 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


worth while if my husband’s death will 
help bring lasting peace.” She didn’t 
say that. She didn’t open her mouth. 
She didn’t have to. We knew that all 


she wanted was Joe, but “Joe’s gone. 


Joe’s not coming back.” 

Joe had known his number was up. 
Taps for keeps. It wasn’t so hard, That 
tracer bullet had ripped him right 
across the gut, and he. knew, for all 
the running up of the medical corps- 
men, he was a goner. 

“Won’t be long now. Wonder. what 
the little woman will do? She'll have 


the 10 grand of insurance. Hope it'll 


last. And the kids?” 
Joe had felt the pit fall out of his 


stomach when he thought of the wife, 


but he got a sweat on and an ugly fur- 
row over his brow when he realized 
that his children would: be without a 
dad. Joe tried to raise himself in the 
jogging stretcher. It was no use. He 
couldn’t. He would be dead. before 
they reached the station. No need 
straining. Might as weil relax. 

“ ‘World safe for democracy’?. De- 
mocracy means brotherhood. And 
that’s one item that’s rationed out of 
existence all over the world. Even back 
in the States, how much. brotherhood 
is there? How many of us are; willin’ 
to call the Negro or. Oriental “brother’? 
How many of us are willin’ to:call the 
coupon clippers and straw bosses at the 
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factory ‘brother’? Or they us? How 
many of us are willin’ to give up some 
of our nation’s say-so, that we can call 
out to the rest of the world: ‘Hi ya, 
brother’? Will we ever try to join a 
United Nations of the World, or will 
we always say to Europe and Asia, 
‘You are not our brother; we have no 
need of you’... and if we’re not will- 
in’ to be brothers with the rest of the 
world, what are we fightin’ for? 

“Tt’s not that I’m yellow; I never 
shied from guttin’ a dozen nazis, but I 
want to know why we’re doin’ it! 

“I’m givin’ up my wife and kids and 
my life, and what the devil for? For a 
money-grabbin’ capitalist? For a dou- 
ble-tongued communist? Was I totin’ 
a rod to protect a has-been British em- 
pire; or was I trackin’ down the nazis 
to introduce Hitler’s sex program into 
the U.S. through Sanger sob sisters? 

“Like hell I was.” 

Great flashes and spheroids of light 
began to burst against the burning in- 
sides of his eyelids. He dizzily felt his 
temple throbbing, straining for blood. 
A million riveters were pounding up- 
stairs. Marching feet thundered across 
the cobblestones of his brain cells. The 
demoniacal voices of war lords and 
war gods were strident in his ears. 
Louder and louder they clamored for 
their share of the spoils—till he was 
crazed with their frenzy. 

“Shut up!” he agonized with the 
last ounce of energy. “Shut up! There’s 
enough for all! There’s enough riches 
hidden in the dark fertile womb of the 
earth to satisfy ten times the number 
of people who grovel and scratch on 
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the earth’s scarcely touched surface. 
“Why do we have to fight over the 
earth? There’s plenty, more than 
enough, for all. If I could only get the 
answer. If I could call together the 
great minds of the world and shake 
them down for what they know must 
be the answer. If I could just tell the 
little woman and all the ‘little women’ 
of this war that the telegram begin- 
ning: “The United States government 
regrets to inform you that your hus- 
band was killed in action,’ If I could 
just tell them that telegram wasn’t the 
ending; that their husbands, their sons, 
we, died that others might find a more 
glorious life even here on earth. 
“If I could only find the answer, 
“If I were President for a day, World 
President for a day, I'd call together 
the world-planners, find the answer, 
and shout to the world, ‘Here’s what 
we're fighting for; here’s the way to 
make those gold stars shining in your 
windows blaze for an eternal cause! . 
“O God, help me find out the answer 
to all these burning questions which 
are battering up Your world, Broken 
homes, wars and starvation, all this 
hatred and ‘ism’ stuff; please God, help 
us find the answer, the answer ... the 
. +. answer.” ' 
G. I. Joe was President for a day! 
World President for a day! Calling 
upon all the great of the world to offer 
solutions to it all. Madison Square Gar- 
den couldn’t hold this many; stretch- 
ing out for miles was a vast sea of faces. 
Sort of preview for the general judg- 
ment. Bank upon bank of people, 
stretching out into the indiscernible 
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black distance; faces of the known and 
the unknown, great and nongreat; all 
ages, all faiths, all times: the senatori- 
ally robed Caesarites, the all but un- 
robed natives, the pantalooned parti- 
colored dainties of the Middle Ages, 
the ruffled Elizabethans, the zoot-suit- 
ed Victorians, the moderns—and all 
listening to G. I. Joe under the batteries 
of lights. Even Joe was surprised at 
how competently he was cross-ques- 
tioning the world’s great to find out 
what their world plans really were. 

[Successively, Joe called upon J. P. 
Morgan, Margaret Sanger, Stalin, 
Churchill, and President Roosevelt. 
Morgan’s doctrine of unrestricted capi- 
talism bristled with injustice; Mar- 
garet Sanger’s sinister program of lust 
would: lead to atheism, abortion, di- 
vorce, the abolition of marriage, and 
depopulation of the world; Stalin’s 
plan was one of absolute state suprem- 
acy based upon wholesale murder; 
Churchill revealed himself as an incon- 
sistent, not to say hypocritical, imperi- 
alist; and President Roosevelt outlined 
his scheme for a world order founded 
upon brotherly love, but had to admit 
it was unworkable, confronted with 
human nature in the raw.] 

At this point Joe felt someone tap- 
ping him on the shoulder; somewhat 
impatiently he turns to find a little Jew 
gesticulating. 

G. I. Joe: “Holy bazooka! Who the 
blazes are you?” 

The Newcomer: “I’m a tentmaker 
from Tarsus, and a world-planner in 
my own right.” 

G.I. Joe: “Paul of Tarsus! But this 


is the streamlined 20th—+#he century.” 
Paul: “You are well aware that what 
you are really seeking is the brother- 
hood of man. A bond strong enough to 
bind all men will not be found in your 
planners’ gold, property, flesh, or laws. 
It will be found only in the God-Man 
Christ. What therefore you seek in ig- 
norance and fiction, that in fact I pro- 
claim to you. Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, has come down from heaven to 
walk among men in our fleshy habili- 
ments, to bring us His own life so that 
we could look into God’s very face and 
cry, ‘Father.’ He has made us brothers 
in fact! Here is your true brotherhood! 
“Too long have you been looking for 
some common bond that would unite 
all men. Here it is; I speak it to you: 
If all men but live in Him, share His 
life, they would all become ‘members 
of His Body; members one of another. 
And if members one of another, how 
can you hate one another? How can 
you get along without one another? 
“Now the body is not one member, 
but many. If the foot says, ‘Because I 
am not a hand, I am not of the body,’ 
not for all that does it cease to be of 
the body. And the eye cannot say to 
the hand, ‘I have’ no need of you’; or 
again the head to the feet, ‘I have no 
need of you.’ If one member suffers, 
all the members suffer therewith; if a 
member be honored, ‘all the members 
rejoice therewith. Now you are to- 
gether the body of Christ, and severally 
His members. ° 
“Tt is.only by the realization of your 
life in Christ that your social ‘problems 
can be solved. 
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“It is only by the grasping of the 
fatherhood of God that there can be 
the brotherhood of man.” 

G. I. Joe: “Paul, I know you have a 
plan that ....” 

Paul (anything but shy): “It is not 
a plan, it is the motivation power, the 
only lifeblood there is to make any 
plan based on the brotherhood of man 
work.” 

G.I. Joe: “I don’t want to seem dis- 
respectful, but isn’t your plan anti- 
quated, well, sort of like trying to 
drive a chariot down Fifth Ave.?” 

‘Paul (relishing a contest): “Joe, Pll 
challenge you: I dare you to mention 
one social problem of today, that the 
doctrine of the mystical Body of Christ 
hasn’t met in a worse form than you 
have ever witnessed—and conquered 
it!” 

G. I. Joe: “All right, here’s one for 
you: what did your age know about 
modern dictatorships? Your ‘Body of 
Christ’ doctrine never saw such a prob- 
lem as this!” 

Paul (without even turning to face 
G. I. Joe or pausing to think of the 
problem): “Dictatorships? Modern? 
You don’t even know what a real dic- 
tatorship is! Before Christ came there 
never was any other form of govern- 
ment but the bloodiest dictatorship. 

“In my day the dictator was ‘god’; 
Caesar was given divine worship, and 
10 million martyrs proved that you 
died if you didn’t offer incense before 
his image. Have you ever had anything 
that violent under Mussolini, Hitler, 
Stalin, or even the Japanese ‘Sun-god’s’ 
boy, Hirohito?” 
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G. I. Joe: “Seems to me that back 


in high school they told us that Greece 
was the great democracy of your day.” 

Paul (not in the least perturbed—in 
fact he is scornful of the idea): “Greece 
a democracy? Haven’t you ever read 
that in Greece there were only 50,000 
citizens and 800,000 slaves? Only one 
person in 16 was not a slave, and I 
mean a slave: chains, a separate por- 
tion of the house set aside for him. 
The master had the right of life and 
death. That’s true; I worked with 
them.” 

G. I. Joe: “But certainly not in cul- 
tured Rome.” 

Paul: “Cultured Rome! Don’t tell 
me about their culture. I know what 
it was. I was there. In Rome, slaves 
were so numerous that a special law 
forbade their being counted. The own- 
ers knew they might have caught on 
and organized.” 

G. I. Joe: “I can scarcely believe that 
history is repeating itself like that.” 

Paul: “Thank God that history 
hasn’t yet repeated itself. May that 
never be. In my day, sex was a religion; 
immorality was a cult offered to Venus 
and Isis and Astarte; I will not go into 
detail, but suffice it to say that as their 
shrines spread throughout the empire, 
as many as 1,000 ‘priestesses’ were sup- 
ported by the state as public harlots; 
every devotee had to prostitute herself 
at least once a year. If you think your 
dictatorships are ‘modern,’ remember 
that yours are as child’s play compared 
with those of the days before the doc- 
trines of Christ had converted the em- 
pire.” 
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G. I... Joe: “Paul, would you just 
show us in a few words how the ideals 
of the Atlantic Charter can be realized 
only through the doctrine of the mys- 
tical Body?” 

Paul: “The Atlantic Charter envis- 
ages the workability of the brother- 
hood of man, doesn’t it?” 

G. I. Joe: “Yes, it does.” 

Paul: “But mankind is riven, rent 
asunder by all types of hate?” 

G. I. Joe: “That’s for sure.” 

Paul: “But hate can only be con- 
quered by love?” 

G. I. Joe: “I know... .” 

Paul: “But how can there be love 
among selfish man, except through the 
love of God in Christ?” 

G. I. Joe: “You got me there. I don’t 
know.” 

Paul: “And neither does anyone else, 
for there is no other answer except 
through the command of Christ: ‘A 
new commandment I give unto you, 
that you love one another as I have 
loved you!’ ” 

G. I, Joe: “Paul, today one race 
shoves around another race; Aryan 
sneers at non-Aryan; Oriental hates 
Occidental, Gentile spurns Jew.” 

Paul; “Then spread broadcast the 
doctrine of the mystical Body of Christ 
so all men may know that all of you 
who were baptized into Christ, have 
put on Christ. In Him is neither Jew 
nor Greek.” 

G. I, Joe: “But the Negro and the 
white?” 

Paul: “Neither slave nor free.” 

G. I, Joe: “Men striving against 
women,” 
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Paul: “Neither male nor female.” 

G. I. Joe: “And husband neglecting 
wife.” 

Paul: “Even thus ought husbands to 
love their wives, as their own bodies, 
He that loves his own wife loves him- 
self. Surely no man ever hated his own 
flesh. Nay, he doth nourish and cherish 
it, even as Christ the Church; because 
we are members of His Body.” ) 

G. I. Joe: “Yeah, but how "bout 
Sanger and her planned uncontrol?” 

Paul: “Know you not that our bodies 
are members of Christ? Am I then to 
take the members of a harlot? God for- 
bid. Flee from impurity. Every other’ 
sin that a man commits is a thing 
outside the body; but the impure sins 
against his own body. Know you not | 
that your body i is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, who is within you, whom you . 
have from God? Glorify God, then, in 
your body.” 

G. I. Joe: “And 2 billion of us?” 

Paul: “For you are all one person in : 
Christ Jesus.” 

G. I. Joe: “Still, promises have come 
to mean nothing; one nation spins its 
web of lies to trap another nation.” 

Paul: “Wherefore put away lying, 
and speak truth, every man with his 
neighbor, because we are members of 
one another.” 

G. I. Joe: “One nation rejoices when, 
another nation is weakened. One na-) 
tion raises trade barriers to make. the. 
other nation suffer.” 

Paul: “And if one member suffers, 
all the members suffer.” ’ 

G. I. Joe: “ ‘Get. them fighting. 
among themselves,’ ‘make factions.” 
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‘divide and conquer’—the propagan- 
dists.” 

Paul: “God has so compounded the 
body, that there may be no schism (fac- 
tion) in the body, but that the mem- 
bers may have a common care for each 
other. If a member be honored, all the 
members rejoice therewith.” 

G.I. Joe: “We've promised victors 
and losers a square deal—gonna really 
share with them—yeah, big joke! 
Come peace, you'll see the Atlantic 
Charter go up in a flame of vengeance 
ames)” 

Paul: “Avenge not yourselves, be- 
loved, but give room to the wrath of 
God; for it is written, ‘vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, says the Lord.’ But 
‘if your enemy hungers, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him to drink. Be not 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil by 

G. I. Joe: “I got yah; all God’s chil- 
dren; one big family, one big brother- 
hood. Gée, Paul, it’s what we’ve all 
been bleatin’ for. Guess that’s the spirit 
Wallace was world-campaigning for. 
“A bottle of milk for every Hottentot!’ 
It’s the spirit that says that nothing 
and none of us is the ‘sovereign’ but 
God. We gotta recognize the fact that 
the world is one: one world, one broth- 
erhood, under one God.” 

Paul: “There is your answerf The 
truth that I have always taught: the 
oneness of mankind in Christ Jesus 
our God: 

“T exhort you, therefore, I, a prisoner 
in the Lord, to walk worthily of the 

calling wherewith you were called, 
with all humility and meckness. with 





longsuffering, bearing with one an 


other in charity, careful to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; 
one body and one Spirit, as also you 
were called in one hope, that of your 
calling: one Lord, one faith, one Bap- 
tism: one God and Father of all, who 
is above all and throughout all and in 
all.” 

(Under the glare of the floodlights, 
Paul turns to all who call thernselves 
modern and progressive and makes a 
final plea.) 

“Never before has the fact that the 
world is physically one been so evident 
as today, when no obscure nook of the 
globe is more than a few seconds’ reach 
from your radio, nor more than a 60- 
hour plane trip from your front door. 


“More than ever it is necessary to 


recognize both the spiritual and physi- 
cal unity of mankind. 

“We are one. Physically one. We 
must realize that when the bell tolls for 
the death of the commerce or peace of 
any nation it tolls for the death of the 
commerce or peace of your own coun- 


“Spiritually one: We must realize 
that the only way men are one, really 
one in truth and fact, is through that 
unity to which God has called us to 
live with the life of the same Christ 
coursing through our bodies. Thus has 
God intended that we shall all be alive 
with Christ’s Spirit, making us ,all 
members of one Body, His Body, His 
mystical Body. 

“Tt is up to you, arm in arm with 
Christ our Head, to carry out this de- 
sign for the living of tomorrow.” 
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Not now strangers 


Euro-American Man 





By J. A. GORIS 


Condensed from News from Belgium* 


We are all strangers on this earth, 


The woman facing us in the bus, load- 
ed down with costume jewelry and 
looking through us into a vacuum, the 
man who sits next to us at the drug- 
store counter and has no elbowroom to 
lift his coffee, the clerk behind the 
counter with his green eyeshade and 
the stare of a panicky goldfish: they are 
all strangers. They live in their own 
world, fight for their own existence; 
they have achieved an unstable equi- 
librium between their efforts and their 
needs and they refuse to be invaded, to 
permit the wall they have built up 
through so many years of toil and sacri- 
fice to be breached. Thus are we all be- 
cause we are alone, and as Arkel says 
in Maeterlinck’s Pélléas, “The human 
soul is very silent.” 

But we do break this silence by 
tokens and smiles. From time to 
time we abandon our natural reserve. 
When we travel by train or subway 
we may look at the child in his 
mother’s lap, and, seeing that he is 
healthy and eager, ignorant of the fact 
that children are bombed to pieces in 
London and Berlin, in Chungking and 
Cologne, we may smile on the child 
and mother to inform her that we both 
know how frail life is and how much 
the infant has to learn before he will be 
ds silent'and reserved ‘as we have be- 
come, Sharing a taxi with a stranger, 


we will say, “My name is Jones,” as if 
that declaration meant anything at all. 
Therefore, the gentleman from Boston 
who replied, “Mine is not,” was per- 
fectly right. He had learned nothing by 
our statement and refused to be in- 
vaded under false pretenses. But we 
can go further and volunteer the infor- 
mation that we hail from Oklahoma or 
from Oregon. Then we have advanced 
a great deal, we have conquered the 
first hedgerow of our partner’ $ privacy, 
because no one can with impunity be 
from any place on earth, nobody can 
deny that his home (he may love or 
loathe it) has affected his body, speech, 
thoughts, 

According to a general usage, there 
are strangers and “hopeless” strangers. 
When the common-type stranger ar- 
rives in a village, he is greeted with 
that title. Any man the townspeople 
have never seen before is saluted with 
that declaration of principle, “Hi, 
Stranger!” It marks a distance but at 
the same time it establishes a bridge 
which a few beers and a talk on the 
weather. and the crops will allow us to 
cross. But a hopeless stranger isa man 
who cannot be anything else but that, 
who definitely does not belong and 
never will. 

Many a European refugee among 
you is that man. He may be willing to 
be one of you, but he cannot. He walks 


*630 5th Ave., New York City. Sept. 2, 1944. 
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among you, looks at you; you listen to 
his accent that sounds to you like a lisp 
or like a raucous rattle, that transforms 
a grown man into a callow youth and 
an adult woman into a sulky child, 
and you feel that he experiences Amer- 
ica in a way different from yours, that 
the simplest and most usual gestures of 
life affect him in an unknown manner, 
that he is indeed a stranger without 
hope, 

For four years now he has struggled 
with the 135 million Americans as 
Jacob fought with the angel. He knows 
he can’t go home again because, a 
stranger among you, to his compatriots 
too he has become somewhat alien. For 
they will discover in his eyes that care- 
fully concealed smile when the signifi- 
cance of their quarrels or the ardor of 
their pursuits will simply amuse him, 
although in the past he may have been 
one of the most ardent participants in 
their conflicts, 

If he were like that transparent glass 
figure of man on exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, one might see flowing through 
his veins everything European and ev- 
erything American: the blue blood of 
an old aristocratic culture mixing with 
the carmine red of a young, vigorous 
race. He is not lost to Europe; he is not 
won to America: he is a new man, the 
Euro-American homunculus, 

His disguise is subtle and elaborate. 
He hid or discarded his winged collars 
and his striped trousers, but he did not 
give up most of his sharp concepts or 
straight-lined ideas on the world and 
man. He may venture to wear one of 
those ties on which olive palm trees 








November 


swing in the breeze on a canary yellow 
background: it just proves that he is a 
good-natured humorist making an ulti- 
mate concession to the natives of this 
land, but inside he is all. for conserva- 
tive relations between classes and sexes, 
and Reno is anathema to him. He may 
give up. politely kissing the ladies’ 
hands, for Anita Loos has told him that 
although this practice is nice, a dia- 
mond bracelet lasts longer. After four 
years he may even say “Mac” to a 
chauffeur and “Babe” to a waitress, but 
he will fall in line when he meets the 
former president of the defunct audit 
chamber of a defunct kingdom and 
call him “Monsieur I’ Auditeur-Gén- 
éral” every other sentence. He breaks 
his European incognito ever so often, 
for he has adopted your cigarettes but 
not your ideas or your prejudices. Only 
the experienced observer notices. his 
antics, and comments, “Connu, beau 
masque.” 
Not a few Americans who came to 
Europe have abandoned their own con- 
tinent to find fulfillment of their per- 
sonality in places which from a dis- 
tance they would have considered 
dusty and uninteresting. They gave up 
some of the mechanical amenities of 
modern life for the advantage of being 
among people they considered endow- 
ed with that most precious gift, the art 
of living, which after all is really a form 
of our acceptance of death, a reconcilia- 
tion with our unavoidable exit. Those 
Americans felt that the Europeans, 
having devoted far more time to this 
matter than any among them could, 
were good to imitate. That accounts 
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for sO many prominent voluntary 
American exiles. But also not a few 
Europeans have “resigned” from Eu- 
rope ‘after spending a number of years 
on these'shores. They were not in quest 
of wisdom; they were the healthy out- 
door type, the doers, those who felt 
that Europe as a dominant entity in the 
world is finished and that one should 
hitch’ one’s star to the fastest wagon 
available, not to an oxcart or a Vene- 
tian gondola. They suffocated over in 
Europe and they wanted their children 
to have some elbowroom. The Euro- 
American homunculus does’ not be- 
lotig’ to this group: he is bound to go 
back 'to his country and become a mis- 


sidnary of everything American. He 


has been within your gates, he knows 


your strongholds and your camouflage. 


He has the password to your home. It 


js the same one Nero gave to his 


guards: “The best of mothers.” 

What can you expect from this man 
whose heart, for tl ¢ rest of his life, will 
be a house divide? Will he sing your 
praise? Will he swoon with delight at 
the mere mention of Broadway, the 
Loop or Beacon Hill? It is not as sim- 


ple as that: being a European, he will 
‘be critical, but being enamored of 
America, his brain will lose some of its 
‘tdge. He will try to be just. 


The wonderful tales we hear about 


aviation and fast ships bringing all 
peoples together in.a great brotherhood 
are plain balderdash. Most of the peo- 
ple everywhere in the world spend 
their whole lives within a few blocks; 
millions of the so-called “eminently 
migratory” Americans have never left 
their home state; only a very restricted 
number of persons are able to go to 
and fro between continents. A* few 
thousand refugees spent four years on 
this continent. They hoped against 
hope in 1940, they lived only to see the 
curse of oppression ‘ifted from their be- 
loved homeland. Now they rise in the 
clear American morning, and every 
‘day they notice the dew of victory scin- 
tillating on the headlines. They still go 
around among you, but they think of 
their luggage. They aré going home 
again, altered, wiser, better men. ~ 
They have a mission and they will 
fulfill it: to explain: America to Eu- 
rope; to tell the old continent that 
whatever hapvens on these shores, 
whatever violence might upset the’ so- 


‘cial order, there is something inde- 


structible here, something glorious and 
invigorating that. Europe needs; that 


‘Western civilization does ‘not’ énd at 


Cherbourg or at Brest, but that Europe 
and America are complementary en- 
tities, as inseparable and one as the 
Magdeburg hemispheres. 


Or 
Tender Appeal 


This sign was recently seen over the tomatoes on.a vegetable stand. in, New 
York: “Please, madam, do not squeeze me until I am yours.’ 


The Liguorian (Sept. *44). 











By WARREN BARRY 


Poolroom Boystown 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


"Peau ; 

Quiem aeternam dona eis, Do- 
mine.” St. Mary’s procathedral_re- 
sounded to the basso tones of a short, 
solid, middle-aged man, Raising my 
choir book tc hide my face, I whis- 
pered to the kid next me: “Who is it?” 

“Jim,” came the cryptic response. 
That was my introduction to a great 
man. ; 
James Somerville was the proprietor 
of a combination barbershop, pool- 
room and cigar store in a middle-sized 
Canadian town. Prosaic? Perhaps, yet 
there has been more genuine Christian 
charity practiced in Jim’s place than in 
many more elaborate institutions, 

I mentioned I met Jim at a funeral. 
It was his custom to help the. boys’ 
choir sing the Mass. His voice was like 
the rolling of many drums, deep, rich, 
vibrant. After Mass he gave each of us 
a chocolate bar. That was 20 years ago. 

Jim still sings funeral Masses, I sup- 
pose, and still gives chocolate bars to 
choir boys. But during those interven- 
ing years I discovered Jim gave more 
than chocolate bars and did more than 
help sing at funerals, though few knew 
it. 

Nothing was too small or too great 
for Jim’s charity. A loan? “Sure, and 
don’t bother about paying it back.” 
Feeling sick? Jim always hada remedy. 
Hungry? “Mother, put something on 
the stove, there is a hungry lad here.” 


During the depression, Jim showed 
his Christ-like charity more than ever. 
His establishment was in a poor sec- 
tion of the city. Many fine young men 
were idle and they came to Jim’s to 
pass the time, All the boys could play 
billiards free. Any of them could wait 
on the cigar customers, The cash regis- 
ter was used by all indiscriminately. 
None of “his boys” would resort to 
stealing. He trusted them, and noire 
ever failed him. 

Jim inducted one of his boys into the 
tonsorial art with careful lessons, After 
he was adept, Jim allowed his pupil to 
use his equipment, cut his customers’ 
hair, and keep the money. When Jim 
gave any of his boys a haircut, he took 
the quarter and returned ten cents. 
“Pay me back when the depression is 
over,” was his brusque explanation. 

A mission came to St. Mary’s, Jim 
closed the store. “Go to the mission, 
boys,” he ordered, Nobody missed one 
exercise. During the entire week he 
kept up a hot discussion on the ser- 
mons. Even non-Catholics and Jews 
were enlightened. Religion was the 
supreme factor in Jim’s life. Often one 
could hear him questioning a delin- 
quent as to his Easter duty, last con- 
fession, Sunday Mass. Jim could and 
did reconcile husbands and wives, so- 
ber up drunks, and assist young fel- 
lows in difficulties, financial or other- 


*1615 Republic $t., Cincinnati, 10, Obio. October, 1944. 




























wise. Jim faced life squarely in all its 
reality, knowing that the one refuge 
against the world’s sorrow was his 
faith. 

Some of Jim’s boys had to accept 
government relief work. He urged 
them to do their best, “You must give 
honest work for an honest dollar.” All 
through those years Jim counseled pa- 
tience. God would return prosperity in 
His own good time. Times were tough 
because of our faults. 

About this time a Catholic boys’ club 
was undergoing a financial crisis. The 
officers appealed to Catholic men with 
no result. The club collapsed, with con- 
sequent disbandment of its numerous 
basketball teams. Many young men 
would be idle all winter. Jim saw to it 
that at least one of the teams would 
continue. They lacked a gymnasium, 
but thrived on sheer spirit. 

The first year they reached the city 
finals, The opposition was a classy out- 
ft with slick uniforms. Jim’s Pets were 
in simple white jerseys with green let- 
tering; no two had matching trunks. 
In the stands sat Jim with his little 
Irish wife, who was a mother to all 
those boys, As their lads went on to 
victory, tears of pride shone in their 
tyes, a prelude to their joy when the 
tam captain presented Jim with the 
cup, 

The next year Jim’s boys reached the 
Canadian finals. For the last games 
they had to'travel 1,000 miles to Nova 
Scotia. The team hitchhiked the entire 
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distance. Some arrived only on the day 
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of the first game. There wefe to be two 
games, with total points to count on 
the round. Worn out by the long trip, 
Sommie’s Pets dropped the first game 
by about 15 points, 

The day of the second game brought 
a telegram; Mrs, Somerville had died. 
The boys wept. Putting together what 
little money they had, they wired a 
wreath. Then, placing black bands on 
their arms, and with the cry “For Jim” 
on their lips, they took the court. 

Then:occurred one of the greatest re- 
versals ever seen in Canadian sports. 
Sommie’s Pets swept their opposition 
off the court, erased the deficit, and 
won the Canadian championship, for 
Jim. - 
Jim’s concern Soi hte tadepe bates sth 
fruit. None of his group went bad. At 
least one went away to become a priest. 
All were decently employed and living 
normally good lives when the war 
broke out. The services took many; the 
Royal Canadian Air Force profiting 
most. 

As I write these lines, a clipping has 
reached my desk. One of Jim’s boys 
has been shot down on his 22nd trip 
over Germany. One of Sommie’s Pets 
has been removed from the great game 
of life. Jim must. have seen that clip- 
ping too. Bowing his graying old head, 
he must have whispered, “Thank God, 
one of my boys is safely home.” Un- 
doubtedly St. Mary’s had a funeral 
Mass for this hero, and Jim shook the 
edifice with. his a acternam 
dona eid — ye 
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Christian Unity 


By POPE PIUS XII 
Condensed from an address* 


A\n old world ties in fragments. 
To see arise as quickly as possible from 
those ruins a new world, healthier, 
juridically better organized, more in 
harmony with the exigencies of human 
nature: such is the longing of its tor- 
tured peoples. 

To the sad and fatal errors of the 
past will there, perhaps, succeed others 
no less deplorable? Will the world oscil- 
late uncertainly between one extreme 
and the other? Or will the pendulum 
come to rest, thanks to the work of 
sage rulers, at directives and solutions 
which do not go counter to Ged’s law, 
and do not offend the human and, 
above all, the Christian conscience? 

On the answer to these questions 
depends the future of Christian civili- 
zation in Europe and the world: of 
that civilization which, far from over- 
shadowing or prejudicing all those in- 
dividual and varied forms of civic life 
in which the peculiar character of each 
people is manifested, rather grafts it- 
self on them and there gives life to the 
highest ethical principles. 

Christian civilization, without sup- 


pressing or weakening the healthy ele- 


ments in the most varied national cul- 
tures, brings them into harmony on 
essentials by creating that broad basis 
of union of ideas and‘ moral standards 
which constitutes the most firm foun- 
dation of true peace, social justice, and 


*Over the Vatican Radio, Sept, 1, 1944. NCWC translation. 






Five years after 


fraternal charity between all the mem- 
bers of the great human family, 

- The last centuries have seen on the 
one side Christian civilization being 
systematically menaced in its very 
foundations, and on the other . the 
heritage of that civilization being ever 
more diffused among peoples. Europe 
and the other continents are still living, 
to a varying degree, by the vital forces 
and principles which the heritage of 
Christian thought has infused into 
them by a kind of spiritual blood ttans- 
fusion. Some people come to forget 
this precious ‘heritage, to neglect it, 
even to repudiate it. But the fact.of that 
hereditary succession remains. 

Clarity of vision, devotion; courage, 
inventive genius, and the’ sense of 
brotherly love in all upright and honest 
men: will ‘determine the measure and 
extent to which Christian thought will 
succeed in maiitaining and supporting 
the gigantic work of restoration in s0- 
cial, economic, and international life 
through a plan that does not conflict 
with the religious and moral contentet 
Christian civilization. 

Accordingly, to all our sons’ a 
daughters throughout the vast world, 
as-also to those who, while not'belong- 
ing’ to’ the Church, ‘feel  thesiselves 
united with us in this hour of perhaps 
irrevocable decisions, we': ‘address ‘an 
urgent appeal to weigh the extraordi 
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nary gravity of the moment and to con- 
sider that, above and beyond all such 


cooperation with other diverse ideo-- 


logical tendencies and social forces as 
may perhaps be suggested by purely 
contingent motives, fidelity to the her- 
itage of Christian civilization and its 
strenuous defense against atheist and 
anti-Christian tendencies is never the 
keystone which can be sacrificed for 
any transitory advantage or for any 
shifting combination. 

This invitation, which we trust will 
find a sympathetic welcome from mil- 
lions of souls, looks chiefly to achieve a 
loyal and effective collaboration in all 
those fields in which the very idea of 
Christianity demands the creation of a 
more exact juridical order. This is espe- 
cially true of that group of formidable 
problems which refer to the setting up 
of an economic and social order more 
in keeping with the eternal law of God 
and with the dignity of man. In it 
Christian thought insists, asa substan- 
tial element, on the raising of the pro- 
letariat; the achievement of this in a 
resolute and generous manner appears 
to every true. follower of Christ not 
only as a step forward along the path 
ofearthly progress, but also as the ful- 
fillment of a moral obligation, 

Our immortal predecessor Leo XIII, 
in his. famous encyclical Rerum No- 
vrum, already established the prin- 
tiple that for every legitimate economic 
and social order “there must be laid 
down as the basic foundation the right 
of private property.” 

The Church has always recognized 
‘the natural right to property and of 
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the hereditary transmission of .one’s 
own goods” (Quadragesimo Anno), 
but it is not less certain that this private 
property is in a special manner the nat- 
ural fruit of labor, the product of an 
intense activity on the part of the man 
who acquires it through his energetic 
will to ensure and improve by his own 
forces his own living conditions and 
those of his family, to create for him- 
self and those dear to him a field in 
which they may rightly enjoy not only 
economic freedom, but political, cul- 
tural, and religious freedom as well. 
The Christian conscience cannot ad- 
mit as just a social order which either 
denies in. principle or renders impos- 
sible or negatory in practice, the nat- 
ural right to property whether over 
consumptive goods or the means of 
production. But neither can it accept 
those systems which recognize . the 
right to private property according to 
a completely false concept of it, and 
which are therefore opposed to a true 
and healthy. social order. Accordingly, 
where, for instance, “capitalism”. is 
based on such false concepts and arro- 
gates to itself an unlimited right over 
property, without any subordination to 
the common good, the Church con- 
demns it as contrary to the natural law. 
On the one side, we see immense 
riches dominating public and private 
economic life and often even civil life; 
on the other, the countless number of 
those who, deprived of every direct or 
indirect security of their own liveli- 
hood, take no further interest in the 
true and higher values of the spirit, 
abandon their aspiration to a genuine 
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freedom, and throw. themselves at the 
feet of any political party, slaves to 
whoever promises them in some way 
bread and security; and experience 
shows what tyranny, under such cir- 
cumstances, human nature is capable 
of even in our times. 

In defending the principle of private 
property, the Church pursues.a high 
ethico-social purpose. She does not in- 


tend to defend absolutely and simply. 


the present state of affairs, as if she saw 
in it the expression of God’s will, nor 
to defend as a matter of principle the 
rich and. the plutocratic against the 
poor and the indigent. Far from it! 
From the very beginning she has been 
the defender of the oppressed against 
the tyranny of the powerful, and has 
always sponsored the just claims of all 
classes of workers against every injus- 
tice, But the Church aims rather at se- 
curing that the institution of private 
property be such as it should be accord- 
ing to the «designs of God’s wisdom 
and the dispositions of nature; an ele- 
ment of socia: order, a necessary pre- 
supposition to human initiative, an in- 
centive to work to the advantage of 
life’s purpose here and hereafter, and 
hence of the liberty and the dignity of 
man, created in the likeness of God, 
Who from the beginning, assigned 
him for his benefit domination over 
material things. 

Take away from the worker the 
hope of acquiring some goods as per- 


sonal property, and what other natural - 


incentive can you offer him to make 
him work hard, to’save, to live soberly, 
when not a few men and peoples today 








November 
have lost all and have nothing left but 


their capacity to work? Or perhaps: 


men want to perpetuate the economic 
conditions of wartime by which, in 
some countries, the public authority 
has control of all means of production 
and provides for everybody and every- 
thing, but with the lash of a severe dis- 
cipline? Or perhaps they want to lie 
down before the dictatorship of a po- 
litical group which will, as the ruling 
class, dispose of the means of produc- 
tion, and at the same time of the daily 
bread and hence of the will to work of 
iadividuals? 

The social and economic policy of 
the future, the controlling power of the 
state, of local bodies, of professional in- 
stitutions cannot permanently secure 
their end, which is the genuine pro- 
ductivity of social life and the. normal 
returns of national economy, except by 
respecting and safeguarding the vital 
function of private property in its per- 
sonal and social values. When the dis- 
tribution of property is an obstacle to 
this end—which is not necessarily nor 
always an outcome of the extension of 
private inheritance—the state may, in 
the public interest, intervene by regu- 
lating its use or even, if it cannot equi- 
tably meet the situation in any other 
way, by decreeing the expropriation of 
property, giving a suitable indemnity. 

For the same purpose small and me- 
dium holdings in agriculture, the arts 


and trades, commerce and industry 


should be guaranteed and promoted; 
cooperative unions should ensure for 
them the advantages of big business; 
where big business even today shows 
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itself more productive, there should be 
given the possibility of tempering the 
labor contract with a contract of co- 
ownership (Quadragesimo Anno). 

Even technical progress, as a social 
factor, should not prevail over the gen- 
eral good, but should rather be direct- 
ed and subordinated to it. 

At the end of this war the problem 
of the future shaping of the social or- 
der will give rise to a fierce struggle 
between the various policies. In this 
struggle the Christian social idea has 
the arduous but noble mission of 
bringing forward and demonstrating 
theoretically and in practice to the fol- 
lowers of other schools, that in this 
field, so important for the peaceful de- 
velopment of relations between men, 
the postulates of true equity and the 
principles of Christianity can be united 
in close wedlock and bring forth secur- 
ity and prosperity for all those who can 
lay aside prejudice and passion and 
give ear to the teaching of truth. 

In the support lent from one nation 
tothe other, we recognize as begun al- 
teady during the war, though only 
within the restricted limits that the war 
allows, the reawakening of a sense of 
generosity both humanly exalted and 
politically wise. It is a sense, which, in 
the hour of battle and in the impas- 
sioned assertion of conflicting interests, 
may indeed be weakened, but cannot 
be entirely extinguished, and which, 
based as it is on human nature itself 
and on the Christian concept of life, 
must afterwards return to its place of 
full honor as soon as ever the sword 


has accomplished its hard task, 


There is nothing, certainly, that we 
desire more ardently than to see that 
day swiftly dawn on which the clash of 
arms ceases and there are restored to so 
great a part of mankind, that has been 
tortured and brought almost to the end 
of its physical and moral forces, peace, 
security, and prosperity. 

Countless souls are sighing for that ~ 
day, as shipwrecked sailors watch for 
the rise of the morning star. Many, 
however, note even now that the tran- 
sition from the violent te:npest to the 
great tranquility of peace may yet be 
painful and bitter. They unclerstand 
that the stages on the journey from the 
cessation of hostilitiés to the establish- 
ment of normal conditions of life may 
reveal graver difficulties than people 
think. It is, accordingly, all the more 
essential that a strong spirit of solidar- 
ity arise between the nations so as to 
render more speedy and more lasting 
the restoration of the world to health. 

Already, in our Christmas message 
of 1939, we expressed a desire for the 
creation of international organizations 
which, while avoiding the lacunae and 
defects of the past, should be really 
capable of preserving peace according 
to the principles of justice and equity, 
against all possible threat in the future. 
Since today, in the light of such terrible 
experience, the desire to secure a new 
world-wide peace institution of this 
kind is ever more occupying the atten- 
tion and the care of statesmen and peo- 
ples, we gladly express our pleasure 
and form the hope that its actual 
achievement may really correspogd in. 
the largest possible measure to the no- 
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bility of its end, which is the main- 
tenance of tranquility and security in 
the world for the benefit of all. 

But nobody, perhaps, looks forward 
as anxiously to the end of the conflict 
and the rebirth of mutual concord as 
the millions of prisoners and civilian 
internees compelled by the war to eat 
the hard bread of captivity and forced 
labor in a foreign land. Their sorrow 
for the protracted absence from moth- 
ers, wives and children, for the long 
separation from all the people and 
things they love, consumes and wears 
them down, and arouses in them a 


“poignant sense of isolation and aban- 


donment such as only those can meas- 
ure who can penetrate the deep agony 
of their hearts. And since this war, to- 
gether with its consequences whether 
necessary or arbitrary, has led to the 
most gigantic and tragic migration of 
peoples known to history, it will be an 
achievement of high, altruism, clear- 
sighted justice and wise organization, 
if those unfortunates are not kept wait- 
ing beyond the strictly necessary time 
for their liberation, already too long 
delayed. 


Such a resolution, which naturally 
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would not preclude some necessary 
judicial precautions that perhaps are 
indispensable, would be for those nu- 
merous victims a first ray of sun com- 
ing into their dark night, the symbolic 
foretaste of a new era in which, with 
the growing reconciliation of men, all 
peace-loving nations, whether great or 
small, powerful or weak, victors or 
vanquished, will share not only in the 
rights and duties but also in the bene- 
fits of true civilization. 

The sword can, and sometimes, alas, 
must open the way of peace. The threat 
of the sword may appear inevitable 
even after the conclusion of peace, in 
order to safeguard within legally neces- 
sary and morally justified limits the ob- 
servance of just obligations and to pre- 
vent attempts at new conflicts. 

But the soul of peace worthy of the 
name, its vivifying spirit, can be one 
only: a justice which, with impartial 
measure, gives to each what is owing 
to him and exacts from each what he 
owes; a justice which does not give all 
things to all, but to all gives love 
and wrongs no one; a justice which is 
the child of truth and the mother of 
healthy freedom. 


aa 
No Room for Hate 


To hate is to make it one’s object to do harm to others and to delight in 
so doing. Whatever may be our sufferings, we must not wish to show hatred 
towards those who have inflicted them. Our national unity is joined with a 
feeling of universal brotherhood. Let us pray for those who are no more. Let 
us exclude no one from our commiseration; the blood of Christ was shed for all. 


Cardinal Mercier quoted in America (16 Sept. *44-) 














Two minus one equals two 


The Germans had fled from the 
little town; all save one who lay, face 
turned to the drizzling rain, a few 
yards up the slope. But the boys from 
lowa were skeptical, The Heinies had 
guns emplaced just over the rim of the 
mountain, and there were probably a 
few machine guns in those piles of 
rock, 

The Yauks took shelter where they 
could find it, in what was left of Santa 
Maria Olivetta, and waited for orders. 
“Bight to five,” said one, “the whole 
terrain is mined, and that Jerry laying 
dead up there is wired for sound. You 
touch him and he goes boom.” 

Capt. Albert J. Hoffman, the chap- 
lain, borrowed a pair of binoculars, 
wiped the lenses, and studied the ap- 
proach to the mountain top. “That sol- 
dier isn’t dead,” he said. “I just saw his 
hand move. He may be badly wound- 
ed.” He handed the glasses to their 
owner. “I’m going to fetch him in.” 

It was not surprising to the troops 
that the chaplain was at the front. He 
was always with the boys when there 
was fighting. He was always in the 
same no man’s land at dusk or dark, 
crawling through mud or snow, help- 
ing the wounded, anointing the dying, 
breathing a prayer over the dead. 

“Where else should a chaplain be 
but on the battlefield?” Captain Hoff- 
man asks, “There are so many men 
*Union City, N. J. 






Front-Line Chaplain 


By EDDIE DOHERTY 
Condensed from The Sign* 


there who must die. So many_ boys. 
They are Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
and nonbelievers, but each has a-soul 
that must be saved. There isn’t time to 
ask a man’s religion. Sometimes a man 
cannot answer even if you ask. Fre- 
quently a man is hit by another bullet 
and dies before he can say a word. 

“So I give the men general absolu- 
tion before battle. If they are sorry for 
their misdeeds, confession isn’t neces- 
sary. It is impossible.to hear the con- 
fessions of hundreds, especially before 
action, Sometimes a lad will make his 
confession as we walk along, following 
a barrage, or climbing a hill, or shiver- 
ing in some foxhole. 

“It is wonderful to see what confes- 
sion does, how hrave it makes even the 
most fearful, what splendid morale it 
gives. They feel positively angelic, 
some of them, and they fight like 
devils. And then, after the fight is over, 
the wounded lie there, waiting a word 
of comfort, the sound of a prayer, or 
maybe the feel of holy oil on the fore- 
head.” 

The men watched the chaplain as he 
took off his coat. He must not be too 
heavily burdened on his return. He 
was a powerful man, but that German 
looked like a heavy load, and there was 
quite a distance to carry him, They 
watched with admiration, and it may 
be, with a little fear. They had seen 
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him in the open many times before, 
the Germans filling the air with sing- 
ing missiles, and had seen him come 
back without a bruise. Would the 
Jerries get him this time, or would he 
escape again? The priest tells of. these 
things reluctantly. 

“There was the day, somewhere in 
Africa, when I went scouting for a boy 
who had lost himself. It was foolish, 
perhaps, but I couldn’t help remember- 
ing how the Good Shepherd went 
searching for a stray sheep. And then 
those boys were dear to me, you know. 
I knew many of them before our Iowa 
National Guard unit was absorbed by 
the Army; and several were members 
of my parish in Dubuque. 

“Tt was dusk. I started across a fairly 
level place, but the Jerries spotted me 
and opened up with everything they 
had. I threw myself down on the 
ground so hard it almost knocked the 
breath out of me; and how I wished I 
weren't so big! The firing ~ stopped 
when it got dark. I leaped up, and the 
firing leaped up too. I went down flat 
again, and maybe! prayed a little hard- 
er than before. I waited there hours, it 
seemed, before I felt it was safe to get 
up and run back to the boys. 

“On the way, when I stopped to 
catch my breath, T noticed that the field 
glasses I had borrowed were broken. I 
could feel parts of them rattling in the 
case.I don’t know when T felt so guilty. 
T’m sorry,’ I said, as I handed the case 
to my friend. “I must have smashed 
your glasses when I hit the ground. 
They were strapped rather’ tightly to 


me, 


" weapon they had, it seemed to me, was 
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“My friend opened the case and 
roared. ‘Captain,” he said, ‘that’s good! 
So you broke them, did you? Look?’ - 

“He showed me three pieces of 
shrapnel in the wreckage. You know, 
looking at them, they seemed as big 
as cannon balls, the kind the boys 
brought’ back from the Civil War to 
decorate the village square. And, if] 
remember right, my hands shook, and 
I felt cold all over.” 

And there was the time the: cin 

strap of his helmet was-cut in two bya 
bullet. The chaplain tells it as a funny 
story. - 
“T was walking back of the tanks 
with the doughboys. Plenty of protec. 
tion. But the tanks went a little too fast 
for me, I guess. And then another tank 
came up behind me. 

“Well, you know how a baal at- 
tracts attention. As soon as I heard it 
coming I dived for a little mound, and 
crouched there. The Jerries opened up 
on the tank, Heavy artillery, light ar 
tillery, mortars, machine guns, every 
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trying to get that tank, and the mound 
that sheltered me. 

“T felt something knock against my 
neck. I put my hand up quickly, ex 
pecting it to come away smeared 
blodd. But when ‘I Jooked I saw noth- 
ing but sweat and grime. I hadn't been 
hit at all; but I did have to get a new 
strap.” 

Some of the boys, resting on ‘the 
mountainside beyond Santa Maria Oli 
vetta, began to say the Rosary aloud. 

That i is the remarkable thing about 
Yanks, Captain Hoffman ‘says. Every 
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soldier who has a religion preitices it. 


It.is nothing to see a Lutheran or.a 


Baptist or a Methodist sitting by- the 


side of the road reading his Bible. It is 
nothing to hear a soldier who has never 
known a church cry out suddenly, 


“God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 


“There was one platoon command- 


er,” the chaplain says, “whose outfit 


had a majority of Catholics in it. Every 
day, in the combat zone, those men 
said the Rosary. Sometimes each would 
be in his own foxhole, saying the pray- 
ers out loud, taking time out, now and 
then, to fire his rifle or hurl a grenade 
at some enemy he saw, or thought he 
saw, 

“Remember how it was in the old 
days when Americans said family 
prayers? Mom and Pop kneeling: up- 
tight in the center of the parlor, or 
maybe the parlor was too cold and 
they knelt near the kitchen stove. And 
the children going to sleep in the mid- 
dle of a Hail Mary, maybe. And Mom 
looking at them tenderly and signaling 
Pop they were not to be awakened, but 
to be carried gently upstairs to bed. 

“I thought of that scene sometimes, 
listening to the prayers and the rifle 
fre. And when one of those tired men 
fell asleep in prayer, I was certain the 
angels came to carry him gently to his 
eternal rest.” 

The chaplain listened a few mo- 
ments to the cadence of the Aves, and 
started up the slope. Immediately two 
men from the medical corps sprang up 
and followed him, Wherever the chap- 
lain went, the medics would go. 
“Watch out for mines,” the chaplain 
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warned them. “And for booby traps.” 

He thought of the story he had 
heard that morning. Some British sol- 
diers had found a trap in a little town 
evacuated by the nazis. There was a 
house with a piece of wire attached to 
the front door. The Tommies knew, 
seeing the wire,that. a mine was hidden 
close by. One picked up a bit of cord 
that lay in the road, fastened one end 
to the door knob, and then, with his 
companions, took shelter in a foxhole 
across the road. He yanked his end of 
the cord and the mine exploded, in the 
foxhole. 

The chaplain said a little prayer for 
those Tommies as he was squirming 
through the mud and slime and scum- 
my pools of water toward the dying 
German. A mine exploded beneath 
him, and he fell on his back, 

“Stay where you are,” the medics 
cried, “Don’t move, You may set off 
another mine. We’re coming for you, 
Captain.” 

“I'm all right,” the chaplain assured 
them. “Watch out. for yourselves, 
There must be mines all around us.” 

As he spoke, another mine exploded. 
One of the medics was blown to pieces. 
The other fell, badly wounded, 

Back in the town, men jumped out 
of concealment, some shoving rosaries 
into their pockets. Dozens. started up- 
ward, 

“Stay back,”, the priest roared. “You 
want to be killed? Get the sweepers in 
here. The whole terrain is mined.” 

Telling the story recently, Father 
Hoffman laughed. 

“The funny thing is,” he said, “that 
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I thought I had lost my right leg. I 
couldn’t move it. For that matter, it’s 
still a little stiff, I wasn’t worried at all 
about my left leg, until I lifted it and 
saw that half of it was gone. 

“It had been cut off just below the 
knee. I picked it up and looked at it, 
and put it down again. It was only then 
I saw I still had my right leg. 

“Oh, I thought I was dying,all right; 
in fact, | was pretty sure of it. I was in 
no pain at all, but I was very weak. 
And tired. I probably said some pray- 
ers before I went to sleep, I was:there 
about four hours before the litter bear- 
ers came. Then I came to, for a’mo- 
ment. I remember telling somebody I 
must have lost my glasses. 

“The next thing I knew, I was in a 
hospital back in the rear. I, who was 
going to show the boys through Rome! 
I had been bragging how well I knew 
the city. I studied there for years be- 
fore I was ordained. I had been plan- 
ning to show them Rome as only a na- 
tive could show them. And there I was, 
flat on my back, with a lot of other-am- 
putees all around me.” 

Something like a scowl came into 
the priest’s rather handsome face at 
that. 

“Tell me,” he demanded abruptly, 
“what’s come over the people here in 
the U. S. that they draw the color line? 
I mean, specifically, the attitude of 
those railroad men who threatened to 
strike rather than work with a lot of 
Japanese-Americans the road wanted 
to employ. I can’t understand that, 

“You know, there was a regiment of 
Japanese-Americans on our flank. Boys 
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born in Hawaii, most.of them, though 
some were born in Japan. We trusted 
them with our lives, and they didn’t 
betray their trust. Those boys “were as 
good fighting men as any in the Amer- 
ican Army, and as willing as any of:us 


to die for the U.S; They»loved Old 


Glory and all it stands for, And they 
hate to be called Japs.” 

The scowl vanished and. the’ padre 
laughed again. 

“The Germans thought those brave 
warriors were Chinese. When I told 
the truth to some of our prisoners they 
almost. died of: consternation. They 
thought then that. the whole Japanese: 
Army was arrayed against them, with 
all the other Allies. And, I’m not pre- 
pared to say that I enlightened them on 
the subject.” 

Father Hoffman learned German in 
Germany. He lived in a house where a 
number of nazi officers resided; and by 
talking to them over a period of 
months he became familiar with their 
military lingo. So he was made an in- 
terpreter for the American forces. 

“Ordinarily, it isn’t the chaplain’s 
duty to act as an interpreter,” -he says, 
“but it just happened that the regular 
interpreters didn’t know. the military 
argot of the enemy. For instance, they 
could not make a nazi prisoner under- 
stand we wanted to know the Very- 
light signals for the day. I had no difi- 
culties.” | 

The captain walked leisurely across 
the room, puffing a cigarette, then 


-walked. back again. 


“Did you notice copbing? ” he ask- 
ed suddenly. 
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The interviewer did notice that the 
priest was above average height, that 
he must have been an athlete, that his 
hair was brown, his eyes a mild blue, 
that he walked with a slight limp, and 
that he had a gaudy row of ribbons on 
his tunic. (He was awarded the Silver 
Star, the Distinguished Service Cross, 
and the Purple Heart.) 

“T noticed that you can walk rather 
well,” the interviewer said. 

“But the limp—it’s my right leg I 
limp with. Did you notice that? With 
my real leg, not my artificial one. 
That’s the point, 

“As soon as triy right leg gets a little 
better I'll go back to work. Just now 
I'm sort of loafing. Oh, I’m not going 


back over there, Nothing like that. I'll 
be assigned to some GI hospital in 
this country where amputees are quar- 
tered. 

“When those boys see a one-legged 
chaplain getting around as spryly as I 
do, and better with an artificial leg 
than with the other, don’t you think 
it'll give them hope?” 

Father Hoffman waited for the in- 
terviewer’s nod of agreement, and then 
continued, “God let me lose a leg so I 
could help those boys. Don’t you rea- 
lize that? Why, I’ve got it all over a 
two-legged priest in any amputation 
ward. 

“So, in reality, I haven’t lost a leg at 
all. I’ve gained one.” 


“af 


Sits at His Own Feet 


It’s not merely the military services that love red tape. It’s hard to keep 
educational institutions from strangling themselves with red tape. 
A brilliant young man, working in experimental psychology in one of 








our universities, developed a course which was so unusual that he was asked, 
still a student, to teach it. Then he worked the subject into a set of teachable 
notes, and the course was put on the list of courses required of all students 
working toward a degree in psychology. 

The young man’s course was interrupted by some necessity. After a few 
years, he returned to the university. The red-tape-wound officials looked up his 
record and found that he had never taken this required course in experimental 
psychology. : 

“No,” he answered, smiling rather proudly, “I didn’t. You see, I wrote 
that course and taught it.” 

“Ah,” they answered, “that may be. But you never took it in class.” 

So the young man went back and sat patiently im class while another 
instructor gave him and his associates the course which he had written and 
taught, agg was solemnly given the due credits and was allowed to continue 

work, 

This happens to be true, and ’tain’t funny. 

From the column Along the Way by Daniel A. Lord, $.J., N.C.W.C. (9 Sept. °44). 





By GEORGE L. QUILICI 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


An article, published in Coronet by a 
sailor named Walsh, scolded the labor unions 
for going on strike and failing-the soldiers at 
the front. Coronet refused to publish Judge 
Quilici’s answer; but the Lawndale Citizen 
did, and the Federation News, and the Com- 
monweal. 


In the last war, as a volunteer, [ 
was in combat service in France, Now, 
as a judge of the Chicago courts, I am 
a “white-collar worker.” My activities 
as lawyer and citizen interested in the 
common good have given me an op- 
portunity to know labor’s problems, 
needs, aspirations, and contributions. 

Occasionally I read that someone in 
the service has gone AWOL, or com- 
mitted some serious crime. I do not 
think that this characterizes the mil- 
lions of good men in arms. Again, I 
learn of manufacturers who have de- 
frauded the government or furnished 
defective materials endangering the 
lives of our boys. This does not mean 
to me that they represent any impor- 
tant percentage. Then there are the 
businessmen who have chiseled on the 
OPA, dealt in black markets, and 
made huge profits. Does this mean that 
all businessmen are unpatriotic or dis- 
honest? Not at all. 

Well, what about labor? After Pearl 
Harbor, President Green of the AFL 
and President Murray of the CIO 
made a no-strike pledge to our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Franklin D. Roose- 


Labor in War Production 


Better than Ivory soap 


velt. In turn, they were promised that 
the cost of living would be stabilized. 

Has organized labor kept its word? 
The man-hours lost in all war indus- 
tries in 1943 due to strikes amounted 
to .016%, including the coal strike. 
In other words, 99.84% of all labor re- 
mained on the job. Exclusive of the 
coal strike, the percentage of hours not 
affected by strikes was 99.94%. (You 
were an athlete; wouldn’t you say that 
this is a good batting average in any 
league?) For confirmation of the fig- 
ures write the Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

This record is the best ever achieved 
in peace or wartime, in America, Eng- 
land, or elsewhere. 

I am against strikes in wartime. Yet 
labor’s nonstrike record is so nearly 
perfect that you and I are not going to 
“split hairs” about it, are we? 

People on picket lines cannot pro- 
duce anything. Let us, therefore, ex- 
amine the record of production, Our 
Navy today is five times its strength of 
Dec. 8, 1941. A miracle of production 
has been performed in turning out the 
weapons, material, and food for our 
armies and our allies. We have truly 
been “the arsenal of democracy.” Re- 
member, for instance, when President 
Roosevelt said we would build 60,900 
planes. Nearly everyone believed this 
was just part of the war of nerves; that 


*386 4th Ave., New York City, 16. Aug. 4, 1944. 
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if it could be done at all, it would re- 
quire ‘so many years that it would have 
little value in the war. Today we are 
turning out planes at the rate of 9,200 
a month (March, 1944, figures) or 
over 110,000 a year! These accomplish- 
ments are the result of the back-break- 
ing efforts of the workers in the miils, 
mines, and fields, 

You probably do not know that for 
our first two war years, 102,000 men 
and women were killed on war pro- 
duction, over 350,000 were permanent- 
ly blinded or crippled, and 9,500,000 
suffered injury in industrial accidents. 
These figures are several times those of 
all our casualties on all war fronts. Will 
you grant that the man who has lost 
his limbs or his sight in building the 
ship upon which you serve has also 
done his full duty to our country? 

Further, the Army and Navy are 
made up of the workers of America 
and of their brothers and sons. They 
are labor! The United Auto and Air- 
craft Workers (CIO) union has over 
a quarter million of its members in 
service, You said you were conveying 
the feelings of “thousands upon thou- 
sands” of servicemen, What about the 
millions upon millions of workers in 
uniform—did you seek their opinion? 

Sailor Walsh, have you given thought 
te the fact that big business and indus- 
try have driven hard bargains with the 
government, and are making money 
from the war? Not a rivet has been 
driven nor a steel plate rolled except 
for profit. Much of this money has 
come out of the pockets of workers 
through stiff income and other taxes. 
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Meanwhile, Congress enacted a new 
tax bill which the President vetoed and 
propérly called “a tax bill for the 
greedy, not the needy.” Nevertheless 
Congress promptly overrode the veto. 
(How did your congressman vote on 
this—was it for or against you and the 
workers?) The bill permits big busi- 
ness to keep 5% excess profits in addi- 
tion to normal profits, while soldiers 
and workers, you and I, foot the bill. 

What else has happened to the war 
workers? They voluntarily surrendered 
their right to strike, wages were frozen, 
and many workers forbidden to leave 
their jobs. 

The spokesmen in Congress of the 
industrial and agricultural interests 
prevented adequate teeth being put 
into the OPA law, appropriated insuf- 
ficient amounts for its enforcement, 
and later forced out an able admin- 
istrator who was doing a conscientious 
and, under the circumstances, a good 
job. The result was an increase in the 
cost of living which government fig- 
ures place at 23.4%. 

These figures are misleading, for 
they omit many factors, Forsexample, 
if an $8 pair of shoes now costs $10, 
the increase is 25%, if the quality is 
the same as before and they will wear 
as long. If a 75c meal now costs $1, the 
increase is 33%4%, if the quality and 
quantity of food served is the same. 
This is true of all cloth, canned goods, 
clothes, a thousand other necessities. 

Phillip Murray presented a 500-page 
brief to Congress, prepared by the 
trained economists and research ex- 
perts of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
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ganizations, showing that the actual 
increase in the cost of living since Pearl 
Harbor is 43%! No one ‘has answered 
this brief, to date. In view of all this, 
does not labor’s 99.84% maintenance 
of its no-strike pledge seem to you to 
be an outstanding record of patriotism 
and sacrifice? Hats off, then, to labor’s 
dead, to the crippled workers and to 
those who continue to toil and to risk 
their lives to produce the food, weap- 
ons, and equipment for victory. 

And never forget that we are fight- 
ing for more than just a military vic- 
tory. Fascism came to power in Italy by 
smearing labor and then destroying or- 
ganized labor completely. The best 
bulwark against fascism in the postwar 
world is a strong labor movement. 

The fascists succeeded in dividing 
the people and then enslaving them. 
Only the enemies of America would 
seek to divide the men in uniform 
from their fellow Americans. These 
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enemies are the same ones who would 
turn white against Negro, Protestant 
against Catholic, Gentile against Jew, 
white-collar against factory worker, 
employer against employee, city work- 
er against rural worker, and thereby 
so divide and confuse us as to endanger 
the military victory and cause the loss 
of the peace. 

Finally, Sailor Walsh, when demo- 
bilization takes place, the returned 
fighters will have a right to ask for an 
accounting from those who remained 
at home, If they should find jobs scarce, 
real wages low, cost of living high, and 
labor beaten and demoralized, they 
would have just cause to say we failed 
them. If, on the other hand, conditions 
on the home front have been main- 
tained at a decent level, and the rights 
of labor have been protected, are not 
the 11 million soldiers and sailors, who 
return to their jobs, going to be the 
real beneficiaries? 


: Ss 
Earthquake Watcher 


Reprinted from the New Yorker* 


The MaN to see about earthquakes 
hereabouts, of course, is Father Joseph 
Lynch, who is in charge of the seismo~ 
graphs up at Fordham. We consulted 
him last week, as did a platoon of other 
journalists, to get the dope on the 


Underground ear 


earthquake. Father Lynch is gray-hair- 
ed and cheerful, tolerant of reporters. 

“Thirty days out of 31 I am an ob- 
scure professor of physics who fiddles 
around with seismographs,” he re- 
marked, “Then down come a few flow- 


*25 W. 43rd St., New York City, 18. Sept. 16, 1944. Copyright, 1944. 
Reprinted permission The New Yorker. 
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erpots and I become worth 100 tele- 
phone calls and 40 persons’ traveling 
all the way up to Fordham Univer- 
sity.” As for the quake, it’s Father 
Lynch’s opinion that it was the city’s 
first and maybe its last. Quakes were 
reported in 1737 and 1887, to be sure, 
but he doubts the reports, “Just the re- 
sult of echoes out of Bridgeport or 
some other quaky place,” he says. One 
of his confreres at Harvard has an- 
nounced that other shocks are to be 
expected soon. Father Lynch doesn’t 
think so, and if he did he wouldn’t 
announce it. Such things make people 
nervous, For instance, a certified public 
accountant called Father Lynch one 
evening after the quake and said that 
he had been unable to work for worry- 
ing about possible quakes, “A lot of 
my friends feel the same way,” this 
fellow added. 

During peacetime, Father Lynch has 
eight seismographs going, but now, be- 
cause of the paper shortage, he is 
operating with four, (A seismograph 
eats up a big roll of photographic paper 
every day.) The same seismograph will 
hot register tremors close up and 8,- 
000 miles off; you have to have two 
separate sets of apparatus. You don’t 
absolutely need eight seismographs, 
but it does insure that no tremor, how- 
ever small, will escape your attention. 
Father Lynch’s home-front seismo- 
graph registers a variety of homely dis- 
turbances, such as the passing of the 
milk train in the early morning, the 
annual Maypole dance held by school- 
children on the Fordham campus, and 
rush-hour traffic in Manhattan, There 
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is also a sort of regular pulse beat, 33 to 
the minute, which, as nearly as Father 
Lynch can figure out, is the result of 
waves pounding on the coast. When 
traffic is heavy, this pulse beat doubles 
itself, thus approaching the normal 
human heartbeat. Another thing that 
shows up frequently on the seismo- 
graphs is the random movements of 
spiders, who walk around in the works 
and cause all sorts of crazy readings. 
Some years ago, a geologist figured 
out that the seismograph could be put 
to very practical use in locating oil 
fields. His idea was that, since oil is 
usually found under a layer of salt, and 
the effect of an explosion traveling 
through salt registers in a special way 
on a seismograph, he could set up his 
apparatus near a possible oil field, 
touch off some TNT, and see if the 
seismograph reported a salt bed under- 
ground. Father Lynch told us that the 
last international meeting of the Geo- 
physical Union, at which all this and 
many other important ideas were dis- 
cussed, was held over here in 1939, just 
as the war was breaking out. The geo- 
physicists mistrusted Japan even then 
and asked various government officials 
whether the Japs should be invited. 
They got the gloomy answer that 
whatever the Japs weren’t supposed to 
know they probably knew already, so 
they might as well come along. The 
Germans were on their way, but turn- 
ed around in midocean and went back 
when the war started. They hadn’t 
been allowed at the meetings until 10 
or 12 years after the last war. Father 
Lynch doubts they'll ever get in now. 








By ALEXANDER BARMINE 
Reprinted from the Reader’s Digest* 


Alexander Barmine, 44, was born in Russia. 
After serving at the front with the Red Army, 
he entered the General Staff College and grad- 
uated in 1923 with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. Sent ubroad by the Foreign Trade Office, 
he studied political life in Europe, Asia, Africa; 
saw how democracies fell, dictatorships arose. 

During his years abroad, Barmine became 
gradually disillusioned with the Bolshevik dic- 
tatorship, and in 1937, while chargé d’affaires 
in Athens, he broke with the Soviet regime. 
He was granted asylum in Paris; started his:ca- 
reer in the U. S, in 1940 as a worker in a metal 
factory; in 1942 entered the U. S. Army as a 
private; has since become an American citizen. 

Since 1937, Barmine has published numerous 
Magazine and newspaper articles, and a book, 
Memoirs of a Soviet Diplomat, which attract- 
ed international attention. One Who Survived 
is ready for publication. 


Recently the American press has 
talked less and less about the Commu- 
nist danger. Yet that danger has never 
been greater than it is today. As one 
who worked 20 years under the Com- 
munist dictatorship in close association 
with the Soviet leaders, I feel it is my 
duty to warn the American people 
against this insidiously growing men- 
ace to their free institutions, 

The present situation is a curious 
paradox. The United States is waging 
a deadly struggle against nazi totali- 
tarianism. All its energies, labor, 
wealth, thousands of its lives, are be- 
ing sacrificed to destroy this enemy of 
democracy. Yet,at the same time, in the 
press, on the radio, in the Government 
and among liberal circles supposed to 
represent the vigilant conscience of the 
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nation, there is in process a moral and 
psychological disarmament before an- 
other totalitarian conspiracy—that of 
the Communists—which threatens our 
democracy even more seriously. 

It is dismaying to see how our Left 
intelligentsia, swayed. by subtle Com- 
munist propaganda, have transformed 
the triumph of the superhuman fight- 
ing will of the Russian people into a 
triumph of the totalitarian Communist 
regime. The Russians had no choice 
but to fight under whatever regime 
they had, and they rightly decided that 
foreign tyranny would be worse than 
native. But what shall we say of Amer- 
ican “democrats” who, instead of prais- 
ing the Russian people and hoping 
they may reap the reward of freedom, 
praise the regime that oppresses them 
and compare it favorably with our 
democratic way of life? 

The unspeakable tragedy of the Rus- 
sian people is that they are compelled 
to fight the foreign aggressor without 
any rights or liberties of their own. 
Every second family of these Russian 
fighting men has lost someone in a 
purge, or to one of the concentration 
camps in which at least ten million vic- 
tims of the dictatorship are still endur- 
ing a lwing death.t 

Under cover of this undiscriminat- 


+Victor A. Kravchenko, Soviet official who 
recently resigned in Washington, places the 
number at 15,000,000 (“I Broke with Stalin’s 
Russia,” Cosmopolitan Magazine, July, °44). 


* Pleasantville, N. Y. October, 1944, — 
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ing praise of “Russia,” the totalitarian 
Communist habit of thought is pene- 
trating insidiously into the body of 
American democracy. The credit which 
was passed from the Russian: people to 
the totalitarian regime is being further 
handed along to the American Com- 
munists—those rabid isolationists dur- 
ing the Stalin-Hitler pact and “patri- 
ots” only since Hitler attacked Russia. 
But for the happy accident that Hitler 
made his attack on Russia before in- 
stead of after Pearl Harbor, these Com- 
munists would now be in jail with the 
nazis. But that does not prevent them 
from playing, with the help of high-up 
New Dealers, a more and more impor- 
tant role in American politics. Few 
even of their enemies realize how im- 
portant that role is. 

The “dissolution” of the Communist 
Party, which set so many naive minds 
at rest, marked the beginning of a 
Communist conspiracy in the United 
States, which is vastly more dangerous 
than the original party ever was to our 
institutions, To anyone familiar with 
Communism, this maneuver was not a 
new one. From its foundation by Lenin 
in 1903, the Russian Bolshevik move- 
ment always had two organizations, 
one “legal” and one “underground.” 
The function of the legal party was to 
set the stage for a seizure of power by 
the controlling underground group. 
To “liquidate” the legal party alto- 
gether in certain situations was a rec- 
ognized, frequently discussed maneu- 
ver, The American Communists have 
how executed that maneuver. Unless 
you understand this, you will never 
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find your way in the present maze of 
Left-Wing politics, 

Four events recently followed one 
another in quick succession: 

1. The transformation of the Com- 
munist Party of America into an “edu- 
cational” association; 

2. The winning by the Communist 
Left Wing of control of the American 
Labor Party; 

3. The emergence of the Political 
Action Committee of the CIO as a ma- 
jor force in Democratic Party politics; 

4. The “dismantling” of certain spe- 
cial departments investigating Com- 
munist activity in our Army and Navy 
Intelligence, and the attempt to destroy 
their files, 

Few understood the connection be- 
tween these events. Yet they marked 
the beginning of a grandiose plan for 
the penetration and eventual conquest 
of American social, political and gov- 
ernmental institutions—a new Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

For many years the American Com- 
munist Party functioned, with a frank 
program of overthrow by violence, as 
an open revolutionary party. The result 
was complete failure. The American 
people repudiated this overt attack on 
democracy, and the party remained a 
small isolated group. In all these years 
it never elected one Representative or 
Senator, and at Presidential elections 
never polled much more than 200,000 
votes. The sole pro-Communist elected, 
Representative Marcantonio, of New 
York, campaigned as a representative 
of democratic organizations. But Marc- 
antonio’s success was significant, and 
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it taught the Communists ‘a lesson. 
They began to tone down their ex- 
treme program, and to penetrate our 
established political institutions in dis- 
guise. 

It was not, however, until the Soviet 
Union was attacked by Hitler, and 
needed vastly increased help from 
Americar. sapitalism, that the Com- 
munists started going through the mo- 
tions of suicide. This began in Febru- 
ary, 1943, when the Party published 
in full-page ads in 16 newspapers 
throughout the country a speech of its 
General Secretary, Earl Browder, en- 
titled “Hitler’s Secret Weapon—the 
Bogey of Communism.” Browder 
laughed at democratic Americans for 
taking seriously the Communist threat. 
“American democracy,” he said, “must 
grow up and stop believing in ghosts 
and witches.” 

Probably nothing like that had ever 
happened before—a political party 
spending $56,000 (the estimated cost) 
to hold its own program up to ridicule 
as a bogey. 

But stranger things were to come. 

On May 22 the dissolution of the 
Communist International was an- 
nounced in Moscow, and Browder 
promptly wrote a letter to the press 
offering “to responsible groups and 
leaders in American public life” the 
assistance of the Communist Party in 
“a codperative effort to lay the specter 
of Communism.” And in January, 
1944, at an immense mass meeting in 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
Browder “recommended” that the 
Communist Party go out of business! 
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It was to be replaced by a “Commu- 
nist political association.” But this as- 
sociation would “oppose all strikes” 
and champion capitalism, the “big 
bourgeoisie,” the program of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers— 
everything to which Communism is 
diametrically opposed. 

The nation’s bewilderment at this 
volte-face was typified by a New York 
newspaper, which called it “the most 
amazing episode in the history of 
American Communism,” and asked: 
“What is left of Communism?” 

What is left of Communism is exact- 
ly what existed at the beginning—an 
astute and unscrupulous conspiracy to 
lay the groundwork for eventually 
seizing political power in the United 
States and transforming this country 
into a totalitarian Communist dicta- 
torship. The reason Americans are be- 
wildered is that they cannot under- 
stand totalitarian methods. They imag- 
ine that a group aiming to transform 
America from capitalist to Communist 
must necessarily advocate Commu- 
nism. But totalitarian conspirators do 
not care what they advocate. All they 
want is to get their accomplices into 
key positions. All they care about is 
power. Ideas, faiths, programs, parties, 
political associations—tothem, all these 
things that Americans take so seriously 
are merely tricks and implements for 
the seizure of power. 

This was made clear in the second 
of those four events previously men- 
tioned, With the help of Sidney Hill- 
man, a small thinly camouflaged Com- 
munist minority took over the Amer- 
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ican Labor Party, representing half a 
million votes in New York State. This 
might easily put into their hands (and 
at the disposal of Moscow) the balance 
of power, and likely the fate of a na- 
tional election, in that state. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the significance of this event. To Com- 
munists it was a revelation of the sure 
way to power in the United States, a 
triumphant vindication of their new 
non-Party policy. If a small group of 
Communists, camouflaged as Left 
trade-unionists, could capture the 
whole Labor Party, why could not 
other groups, donning an even more 
conservative disguise, capture key posi- 
tions in the Democratic or Republican 
Party? Experience with the Labor Party 
showed that they could find politicians 
ready to play the game, provided the 
real purpose was not mentioned. 

Thus the next step in the Com- 
munist conspiracy was the attempt, 
through the Political Action Commit- 
tee* of the CIO, to gain a dominating 
power in the Democratic Party. Here, 
as in the capture of the Labor Party, 
their accommodating ally is Sidney 
Hillman. He has placed no Commu- 
nists in formal leadership of the PAC, 
but he has granted to Communists the 
key positions they require in order to 
back the PAC as one of their own or- 
ganizations. 

“Every worker must take action to 
broaden the influence of the PAC. ... 
To know what to do and how to do 

*A more recent organization is known as 


the “National Citizens’ Political Action Com- 
mittee.” 
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it, you need the Daily Worker.” So 
reads a circular letter sent out by the 
official organ of the Communist Politi- 
cal Association. 

In its lower branches the PAC holds 
joint meetings with Communist or- 
ganizations, and that much of its work 
is done by Communist zealots is well 
known to all. John L. Lewis, who has 
been through this game of trying to 
“use” the Communists for other pur- 
poses than their own, summed the 
thing up when he declared on Febru- 
ary 29, 1944: 

“Philip Murray is the prisoner of the 
Communists in his own union. They 
control him and the CIO through their 
seats on his executive council, and 
there isn’t a blessed thing he can do 
about it. Sidney Hillman is just as 
badly off. Both of them have got to 
play ball with the Communists now 
or die.” 

Less than four years ago Hillman 
himself warned the CIO against the 
very maneuver he is now engineering. 
At its Third Constitutional Conven- 
tion, November 20, 1940, he pleaded— 
“with tears streaming down his face,” 
to quote a New York reporter—against 
an attempt to codperate with Commu- 
nists who “cannot participate in the 
democratic processes.” 

“T must say to you that we must 
warn our young membership not to be 
misled by the fine speeches they will 
make, their protessions of loyalty... . 
Their loyalty is to someone else. They 
will take orders. . . . I say to you that 
these people are a menace to the labor 
movement.” 
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Now Hillman is hand-in-glove with 
these same Communists. He thinks he 
is using them; but they know they are 
using him. There is just one way for 
Democrats to beat totalitarians, and 
that is to refuse all codperation and all 
political deals with them. Lewis learn- 
ed this by bitter experience. Hillman 
knew it in 1940. What psychological 
change has come over Hillman in the 
meantime, I do not know; but-politi- 
cally only one big thing has happened. 
The Communists have liquidated their 
legal party, camouflaged themselves as 
Democrats and procapitalist patriots of 
Americanism, and are conspiring in 
this new and more subtly unscrupulous 
manner to destroy our democratic in- 
stitutions, 

The reader may find it hard to be- 
lieve that the Communist Political As- 
sociation really hopes, within a reason- 
able future, to seize the state power in 
America. But he must remember that, 
besides their “maximum” revolution- 
ary program—total abolition of democ- 
racy and private enterprise—the Com- 
munists have a “program minimum” 
that must precede the “maximum” 
program—weaken democratic capital- 
ist America to such an extent that she 
will be no serious rival to totalitarian 
Communist Russia. 

The simplest way to achieve this ob- 
jective is to create disunity inside the 
United States—to provoke racial and 
social conflicts, epidemics of hatred, 
suspicion, intolerance and political de- 
moralization, until the situation bor- 
ders on civil war. In short, to trans- 
form the United States into a country 
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similar to France in the epoch of the 
Popular Front of 1939 and 1940. 

This is the service that the American 
Communists, with help from liberal 
and New Deal groups and some mem- 
bers of the Administration, are now 
performing as their “program mini- 
mum.” The present glorification of 
Russian totalitarianism serves this pur- 
pose directly- Every encroachment by 
the New Deal upon individual liber- 
ties, if not clearly required by the war 
effort, serves this purpose. The growth 
of bureaucracy, of an excessive appara- 
tus of regimentation, serves it. Stirring 
up racial issues, inflating the facts of 
persecution, hysterical witch-hunting 
by the Daily Worker type of newspa- 
per and by certain types of columnists 
—all serve this purpose. The perpetua- 
tion of one Administration for 16 years 
also serves it, The present Administra- 
tion, moreover, because of its apparent 
blindness to the conspiratorial and to- 
talitarian nature of Communism, con- 
sciously or unconsciously protects in 
numberless ways the success of the con- 
spiracy. That is why, by orders from 
Moscow, the Communists are all out 
for the Fourth Term. 

But while Communists have taken 
over the Labor Party, and are penetrat- 
ing the trade unions, worming into 
Government agencies ip growing num- 
bers, and hoping to get control of the 
Democratic Party, there are two Gov- 
ernment institutions in which previ- 
ously they have been unable to achieve 
any success at all. Those are the Army 
and the Navy. The Communists have 
failed here, first, because high Army 
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and Navy officers took an uncompro- 
mising attitude towards them, and sec- 
ond, because both possessed in their 
Intelligence services an extremely effi- 
cient apparatus for detecting, unmask- 
ing and blocking the Communist ma- 
neuvers —especially their efforts to 
penetrate into the officer corps. 

To the Communists this was a dis- 
astrous defeat, for at the moment when 
their plot for the seizure of key posts 
and departments in the Government 
should approach completion, the atti- 
tude of the Army and Navy might 
frustrate the whole thing. Moreover, 
the exhaustive files on Communists 
kept by the Army and Navy Intelli- 
gence, besides barring them from re- 
sponsible military posts, help to un- 
mask those who are trying to win key 
positions in civil government. 

That is why tremendous pressure 
was exerted to bring about, against 
strong opposition in responsible Army 
and Navy circles, a dismantling of 
those branches of the Army and Navy 
Intelligence which dealt with the ac- 
tivities of Communists and Commu- 
nist-fronters, and a destruction of their 
files. 

In the Third Naval District, which 
includes New York City, headquarters 
of the American Communists, the 
Navy had built up an intelligently 
informed “Communist desk” which 
since Pearl Harbor had accumulated 
extensive fileson subversive individuals 
and organizations. So authoritative 
had this intelligence unit become that 
its weekly reports of “trends” in the 
American Communist movement went 


regularly to the FBI, Army Intelligence 
and the highest Navy officers in Wash- 
ington. The unit itself came to be rec- 
ognized as one of the best in the coun- 


Several months ago, after the equiv- 
alent “desk” in the Washington Office 
of Navy Intelligence was partially dis- 
mantled, the New York “desk” was 
virtually abolished and its trained ‘ex- 
perts sent to remote and unrelated 
assignments elsewhere. 

The embarrassment of Army and 
Navy officials when approached about 
such developments, and their half- 
denials, show that there has been a 
serious conflict, and that pressure has 
been strong. A U.S. Senator has as- 
serted that an attempt was made to de- 
stroy the Army files on Communist 
activities, and that only prompt Senate 
action forestalled the attempt and pre- 
served these vital files. 

The fact that a few months earlier 
there had been a softening up of the 
policy of the Civil Service Commission 
in questioning applicants as to their 
affiliation with Communist-front or- 
ganizations shows that such moves 
have had backing in high circles. The 
influence of eminent Government offi- 
cials, whether conscious or not, must 
have been used. 

Such is the meaning of the four re- 
cent events mentioned, They reveal a 
flourishing conspiracy, helped by influ- 
ential but foolish people, to undermine 
American democracy and the Ameri- 
can State as a barrier against world 
totalitarianism. This conspiracy must 
be exposed. 





Christian Plan for Reconstruction 
By BISHOP FRANCIS J. HAAS 


Condensed from the Acolyte* 


To the Christian the goals of post- 
war planning are Christ and bread. 
But I do not wish to hide behind an 
oversimplified statement of objectives. 
I propose to see what is in it, and hold 
it up before you. 

It will be necessary to remember that 
an essential part of the machinery to 
achieve these objectives is itself includ- 
ed in the objectives. An important part 
of the means is actually the end, I shall 
explain as we go along. 

To the Christian the first objective 
in postwar planning is acceptance of 
Christ as King of the world. Around 
this notion the Christian arranges his 
thoughts and on it alone rests his hopes 
for world order. What is this notion? 
It is that men be guided by the concept 
of society that God is the Father of all 
men, and that all men are brothers 
through His Son, Jesus Christ. Stand- 
ing on this solid position, the Christian 
finds substance to the expression, “dig- 
nity of man.” It means no less than 
this: that human beings in every part 
of the world have the same stature in 
the sight of God that he has, are as 
dear to Christ, and are as capable of 
eternal life as he. The Christian expects 
each to treat every other not merely as 
someone to be reckoned with because 
he is stronger or to be plundered be- 
cause he is weaker, but as his own 
brother through the sonship of Jesus 
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Christ. To establish this goal is the first 
task, not to be established before he 
will do anything else, but he puts it in 
his thinking as the first goal to be 
strivén toward, There will not be much 
debate about the need of this first goal, 
particularly among those who insist 
that it alone should be pursued. I do 
not belong to that school of thought. 

The second objective I call bread. 
Of course I use the term as a symbol. 
By bread I mean all things necessary 
for man’s physical life and comfort. 
They should be produced in sufficient 
quantity and be so distributed that no 
one need go without. 

But someone will say: “That is so- 
cialism.” Now, frankly, I am not much 
concerned about names. It may -sur- 
prise many to know that Pope Pius XI 
declared that an economy fulfills its 
true purpose only when it supplies all 
the people with all the goods which 
natural resources and technical skills 
can furnish. There is no other limit to 
be set on production of goods and serv- 
ices. “For then only will the social 
economy be rightly established and at- 
tain its purposes when all and each are 
supplied with all the goods that the 
wealth and resources of nature, tech- 
nical achievement, and the social or- 
ganization of economic life can fur- 
ish” (Forty Years After, paragraph 
75). 


* Huntington, Ind. October, 1944, 
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In a word, the Holy Father says: use 
all the material aid human resources 
you have, and stop using them only 
when people say they do not need any 
more. Now we in the U. S. came closer 
to that goal in 1943 than we ever did 
before. The volume turned out was 
nearly three fourths more than in the 
peak year 1929. It is common knowl- 
edge that we have attained a virtually 
full-employment economy, 

This of course is being done under 
the stimulus of patriotism andcommon 
defense. Many, however, ask: Why 
can it not be done in peace? It will 
take planning, and the giving up of 
some procedures and even pet theories, 
but the necessity of things will com- 
pel it. 

Let no one say that the need of full 
production and of full employment 
have nothing to do with the problems 
of postwar reconstruction. They have 
almost everything to do with it. 

What are those problems? I pass 
over mechanical ones, such as taxation, 
war debts, plant conversion, and liqui- 
dation of war contracts, not because 
they are to be minimized, but because 
they are secondary to problems directly 
affecting the mass of the people. Unless 
they are dealt with as people (and I 
say it with great hesitation and almost 
terror) it will not make much differ- 
ence whether or not the others are 
solved, Conversely, if people are dealt 
with humanly, justly and Christly, 
there is every reasonable hope that they 
themselves will help to work out the 
instruments to help themselves. After 
all, this is the creed of democracy. In 


the Creed of Christianity every human 
being has a rational soul, endowed by 
his Creator to make intelligent free 
choice, and placed under divine com- 
mand to do for others as he would have 
them do unto him. 

In considering the enormous task 
ahead, I shall use the word right in the 
Christian sense, meaning that class of 
rights which a person has because he 
is a child of God. Before all else, the 
returning soldier as well as every able- 
bodied civilian has the right, that must 
be guaranteed, to have a useful job 
throughout his productive life. He has 
the right to compensation sufficient to 
secure adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care for himself and his 
dependents, and an increasing share of 
the comforts of progress directly as 
they increase in volume. Moreover, he 
has the right to security against the 
vicissitudes of sickness, accidents, un- 
employment, and old age. Still more, 
he has the right to work and live as 
a free man under a system that permits 
him a voice in determining the condi- 
tions under which he works. Less than 
these things, a man’s stature as a Chris- 
tian will not let him accept. If through 
force he does accept less, the very image 
of Christ in his soul is outraged. And 
if no man and his dependents are to 
be denied the full minimum, must 
there not be full and abundant produc- 
tion of goods? 

The means to this result fall roughly 
into two categories: that of private in- 
itiative and that of a democratically 
organized society. By “private initia- 
tive” I do not mean the legitimate stir- 
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rings in every man’s bosom to get 
ahead, but rather the modern system 
of capitalism called “free enterprise.” 
Private initiative in the first meaning 
is something wholly good when the 
individual properly directs it. But pri- 
vate initiative in the second meaning 
of modern capitalism, while it has 
much to commend it, is in need of 
drastic overhauling. I dwell on private 
initiative because we shall hear much 
of it from now until election. Realis- 
tically, however, “free enterprise” 
without considerable help from gov- 
ernment and workers’ organizations 
cannot provide for full production af- 
ter the war, nor at any time in the fu- 
ture.It is enough to say that in 1943 the 
U.S. government had $13 billion in- 
vested in modern industrial plants. 
But the question of individual enter- 
prise is something bigger even than 
postwar planning. Back in 1888 the 
E. P. Dutton Co. published a book 
called Christian Economics, by Rev. 
Wilfrid Richmond, warden of Trinity 
college, Glenalmond, Scotland. In the 
first sermon, “Conscience and Political 
Economy,” the preacher pictures him- 
self going out to buy furniture. He 
says: “With a pardonable desire to 
make the most of my resources, I make 
for the cheapest shops. But if I do so, 
what has conscience to say? Suppose 
i am buying furniture. I do not know 
what happens in Edinburgh but I 
know a part of London where men 
live who are employed by one dealer 
in furniture, where under pressure, 
men are employed to work 24 hours 
on end; and I suppose everyone knows 
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that overwork and underpay are regu- 
lar incidents in the production of cheap 
wares, 

“If I want to buy a particular article, 
it is not difficult for me to ascertain 
where to buy it cheapest, or best, or 
dearest; but it is more than difficult for 
me to find out where I can buy it and 
pay the right price for it.” 

The “right price” for it! That is the 
question. Here the preacher falls into 
a dialogue with an imaginary man 
from the Middle Ages who lived un- 
der the guild system. “Local guilds,” 
said the preacher, “aimed at securing 
good work and skilled labor, and en- 
forced laws of apprenticeship. Wages 
were fixed by authoritative custom. 
Prices were matter of definite regula- 
tion, and an assize of bread would fix 
the price of the loaf, and the propor- 
tion in which its size might vary with 
a good or bad harvest.” 

With this man the preacher dis- 
cusses the “right price.” The medieval 
man says: “We had an authority to 
fix that. He may not always have fixed 
it rightly; but there he was.” The 
preacher replied: “Well, we have an 
authority: conscience, as we believe, is 
a better authority in these things than 
external authority; but our authority 
does not speak.” 

There, I submit, is the meat of the 
whole debate. Under the system com- 
monly called “private initiative,” deci- 
sions are to be left to the individual 
alone. The expectation is that he will 
act rightly, but the fact is the authority 
of conscience “does not speak.” Actual- 
ly, this authority cannot establish jus- 
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tice. Nothing is truer than the old 
scholastic adage, “No one is a just 
judge in his own case.” 

Accordingly, I repudiate “private in- 
itiative” alone and unassisted, ar the 
formula. I am not compelled to accept 
the guild system in its entirety. But 
certain features of the guild system I 
should like to lay before you. 

I advocate the system of industries 
and professions set forth in the ency- 
clical of Pope Pius XI, Forty Years 
After (1931), by which all employ- 
ers, workers, and professional persons 
would be organized. Elected repre- 
sentatives from each industry or pro- 
fession, with government representa- 
tives assisting and guiding them but 
not dictating to them, would in actual 
practice operate the industry or profes- 
sion. Thus the direction would be tri- 
partite. The representatives would be 
from the three groups, management, 
workers, and government, 

Each industry, for example, the tex- 
tile industry, would through freely 
elected representatives and with the 
guidance but not dictation of govern- 
ment, determine wages, hours and 
prices in the textile industry and work 
together for its common good. Finally, 
all of the industries and professions 
would be linked together on a tripar- 
tite basis in a national body, made up 
of representatives of management and 
workers from the industries and pro- 
fessions, with the government sitting 
as guide and friend, to maintain, as far 
as it can be done, the proper balance 
in prices and wages among the indus- 
tries and professions. 
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This tripartite system is more than 
theory in the U.S. It is being em- 
ployed with more than average success 
in several industries, for example in 
industries under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, in railroads under 
the Railway Labor Act of 1936, in agri- 
culture under the AAA of 1938, and 
perhaps more dramatically under the 
WLB. In an address on Jan. 20, 1944, 
Chairman William H. Davis of the 
WLB asserted: “Whatever measure of 
success we have had with these controls 
(over wages and disputes) has been 
due, in my opinion, to two things: one, 
the very great pressure of common pur- 
pose to win the. war, ard two, the tri- 
partite character of the War Labor 
Board. I doubt whether we could have 
attained anything like so much success 
if either factor had been missing.” 

The tripartite system of Pope Pius 
XI is not only the means to, but, in a 
real sense, the goal itself, But while 
management and .government face 
no difficulties, they have combined, 
throughout the world, to prevent the 
effective organization of labor. Ob- 
viously the system fails if one party is 
not represented. Labor is still only 25% 
organized. Accordingly, to make the 
tripartite system of Pius XI work, we 
must strengthen labor organization. 

To Catholics, both workers and em- 
ployers, there should be no difficulty 
about the right of workers to organize 
in unions of their own choosing, In 
1891 Leo XIII called this a natural 
right, one that a man may enjoy sim- 
ply because he is a man. In 1931, Pius 
XI repeated this teaching as the corner- 
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stone of his system of industries and 
professions, Thus, Catholic employers 
cannot, without flying in the face of 
Catholic teaching, deny workers the 
right. Indeed, Catholic employers must 
not only refrain from interfering with 
workers who wish to organize, but also 
deal with the representatives they 
choose, freely, fully, and in good faith 
as brothers in Christ and as possessing 
the same right as themselves to eternal 
life. In this way they will bring the 


November 


goals of Christian justice mearer to 
their country and to the world.. 

A coiresponding obligation rests 
with workers. Having the right to or- 
ganize and bargaincollectively through 
unions of their own choosing, they 
have the duty to perform the contracts 
made by their representatives and to 
respect the rights of management and 
the public. Workers no less than em- 
ployers have obligations to make the 
reign of Christ a reality. 


aaa 
Lady, You're Spoiled! 


By ELIZABETH WOODWARD 


Try this on for size 


Condensed from the Ladies’ Home Journal* 


At YOUTF age, too! And you too fast 
on your feet to be caught, thwacked, 
and stood in a corner. Or tucked soli- 
tary into your room to admire the wall- 
paper and think things over. Some of 
you have been reminded of spoilage 
before this by your hairbrush-wielding 
mammas who keep their tennis fore- 
hand in shape by practicing on you. 
It’s like this—you throw your weight 
around, Assailing people’s nostrils like 
an egg that’s sat too long in the sun. 
And all because you have an idea you 
are a rare fruit. Something all done up 
in seal-tight plastic, rushed by super air 
freight from the highest Himalayas. 
One of a kind, pretty special, a treas- 
ure, a treat, a blessing, a favor. With 


an AAA-1! priority rating, and royal 
privileges. 

Like a three-year-old standing stub- 
bornly, unreasoningly, fists clenched 
tight, demanding a cooky, you burn 
for something. Maybe it’s to go to Jill’s 
for the week end. Or a purple sweater. 
Or the privacy of a bedroom all your 
very own. You want so hard, and that’s 
reason enough to you for getting. 

It may upset mother’s plans, dad’s 
budget and sister Ann’s comforts. Re- 
gardless, you pitch your voice high and 
loud, stamp your foot violently, And 
the memory of your sulks is so sultry 
that you usually win. You swing your 
royal scepter and insist on what you 
want. They're not spoiling you: you're 


*T he Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia, 5, Pa. October, 1944. 
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doing that all by yourself, lady. 

The family hearth happens to be 
your legal address. You prance in and 
out, littering your belongings, treading 
on others’ rights, and dishing out help- 
lessness and irresponsibility. 

Mother’s the saddest victim. You 
forget all about your white blouse un- 
til an hour before you want to wear it. 
Then, ’midst screams that you have to 
do your nails, get your hair under con- 
trol, take a bath, and make 14 phone 
calls, you insist that mother stop what 
she’s doing and press that blouse for 
you. You think nothing of inviting two 
or three cronies to come along home 
for dinner, expecting mother to wel- 
come you all with a gala spread. 

You humor dad mildly and put up 
with him except in times of financial 
bleakness. Do you care whether he’s 
concentrating on squeezing out income 
taxes, insurance, and a new winter coat 
for mother? Not you! You lay your 
» financial needs in his lap with a blithe 
“Come on, give!” You wheedle, tease, 
and shed a tear. Dad pays off to get 
you to call off the dogs. 

You have more dates than sister 
Ann. She seems to be continually elect- 
ed to keep Junior and grandma com- 
pany while the rest of the tribe go out 
to play. When she does get a bid, she 
has to take a census before she can ac- 
cept it. How "bout going on record as 
being willing to postpone a date of 
your own in her favor? 

Presents are dealt out in your family. 
But not without jealousy and rage on 
your part if the favors are bestowed in 
any direction but yours. Christmas 
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doesn’t happen every week in the year. 

And that dismisses ‘the case. The 
book is dull, the movie falls short, the 
dress is horrible, the pudding flat, You 
say so. It’s cold water. It douses and 
drenches and drowns anyone else’s joy 
and enthusiasm. To you the business 
at hand smelleth unsweetly. And that’s 
cause enough, in your eyes, for every- 
one else to change their ways, alter 
their plans, think your way. There’s no 
such thing as another point of view. 
Anyone who entertains one is stubborn 
and thick-headed. Tilt that crown of 
yours a bit to the northeast, and resign 
that job as mistress of the gallows. 

“Not me,” says you. “It’s too easy to 
be entertained by other people.” So you 
take in every change at the local movie. 
You spend every odd moment curled 
up at the radio harking to others grind 
out the music and the laughs. Fun in 
cans is so easy to take. So much easier 
than doing the performing. Even on a 
musical saw. You pride yourself on not 
knowing how to do anything. On the 
theory that if you don’t know how, 
you'll never be asked.So somebody else 
has to take care of your clothes, make 
your lunch sandwiches, see that you 
catch your train, and see to the arrange- 
ments for your party Saturday night. 
You’d fizzle them if you did them 
yourself. 

Lady, now’s the time to wise up to 
the fact that even rare fruit can spoil. 
That it’s hopeless to be helpless. That 
it’s more fun to do favors than to have 
them piled high in your lap. Unless, of 
course, you like eggs that have been 
left to sit too long in the sun. 





Uneven Excha nge 
By EMERIC A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 


His room was a few doors down 
from mine on St. Benet Hall’s fresh- 
man floor back at St. John’s in College- 
ville, Minn. He was the typical raw 
freshman, still “redolent” of high 
school, always into something (except 
his books), and hard to get up for 
morning Mass. When you glanced at 
him, his shy smile immediately became 
framed in crimson. 

Incidents of our life together come 
back te me now. I especially recall that 
one night when, after lights were out, 
I was helping one of Red’s classmates 
put together a bed that had been tam- 
pered with after the manner that fresh- 
man beds will be tampered with until 
the end of time. Red rushed in but 
didn’t see me in the corner. “Jiggers!” 
he whispered, “ ’s (I didn’t get 
the name he used) door is open.” The 
beam of my flashlight found his face, 
not much of a light, but enough to be- 
tray a rapidly spreading flush. 

Next day Red knocked at my door, 
came in, stood for a moment flaming, 
and stammered an apology. I told him 
I didn’t see why he wanted to apolo- 
gize; so he explained that he hadn’t 
called me by my Religious name last 
night. After a bit of coaxing, he told 
me what the name was, There’s no 
point in revealing it now. I hope to be 
freshman prefect again some day, and 
besides it was innocent enough. “It’s 
all right, Red,” I said. “How about 
getting up for Mass tomorrow morr- 


ing?” “O.K., Father, I'll be there.” 
But he probably wasn’t. He was young, 
you see, and growing, but a good boy; 
you couldn’t help liking him. 

The following year a new set of 
freshmen succeeded Red and his class- 
mates. He descended to Father Bald- 
win’s floor; but he landed in one of 
my religion classes, and I saw him reg- 
ularly. “Sophomoritis” did not’ affect 
him, nor did his success in football 
change him: he could still smile and 
blush. But it was obvious that I had 
failed the year before to make an in- 
tellectual of him. His reactions to my 
explanations of the Mass both in dis- 
cussion and in written exams were far 
from spectacular. You would have to 
dig out myclass records from the trunk 
in the attic of Benet Hall to find out 
what final mark he received. He passed _ 
all right, probably with a C plus, but, 
as I said before, Red was not the studi- 
ous type. Moreover, there was that lit- 
tle girl at St. Ben’s, 

The war took both of us away from 
St. John’s. While Red was in one part 
of the South earning his Navy wings, 
I was hundreds of miles away from 
him going through the transition from 
monk to chaplain. We never met, but 
I followed his progress and success. 
Then I heard that he had received his 
wings, married the girl from St. Ben’s, 
and gone off to the Aleutians. 

Perhaps you have read the circum- 
stances of Red’s heroic death, how after 
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the crash he and his crew floated 
around in a raft in those frightening 
waters; how, when the rescuers located 
them, they waved the plane off for fear 
the awful waves would merely have 
another victim; and finally how a boat 
later found the raft and its lifeless car- 
go. Epic of the Aleutians! Song of Red 
and his crew! America also has her 
Roncesvalles, her Roland and his peers! 

In June I was alerted. Divine provi- 
dence, working through the adjutant 
general’s office, sent me to the Aleu- 
tians. And a few days ago I stood at 
Red’s grave. Many St. John’s boys had 
gone before Red. There were George, 
and Jim, and Gene—I thought as much 
of them as I did of anyone. But here 
for the first time J stood at the grave 
of one of my freshmen. I didn’t like 
the experience. I didn’t like the Aleu- 
tians and the war that had made Red’s 
and my presence necessary there. The 
thought came to me of those freshman 
days, that night with the wrecked bed, 
those mornings knocking at his door. 
The words came back, too: “Red, get 
up! Come on, Red, it’s almost time for 
Mass.” 

But Red did not get up. There was 
silence, and I went back to my hut with 
my memories. The memories wouldn’t 
let me alone; so I began to write them 


down. Then Red spoke to me, not the 
quiet, respectful, blushing Red. Now 
he was articulate, even eloquent. “I 
can’t get up now, Father, not now. Be- 
sides, I’ve celebrated my Mass. Remem- 
ber how you used to tell us to offer our- 
selves with the bread and wine at the 
Offertory: our days, our work, our 
lives, hopes, ambitions? And how we 
become one with Christ at the Conse- 
cration and Communion? Father, I’ve. 
done all that. I’ve been to Mass. Christ’s 
Sacrifice is really mine. But what about 
you, Father? You are having it a little 
tough getting used to this, aren’t you? 
This climate, the long way from home, 
and above all your desire for that other 
theater of action all wrecked. But it’s 
my turn now. Get up, Father! It’s time 
for Mass, for your Mass, the Mass of 
your life in the Aleutians. You finally 
have something to offer that: is some- 
what worthy of the One who will 
make your offering part of His. At last 
you are in a place where the Mass can 
be lived.” 

Thanks, Red. When I get back to 
St. John’s, I’m going to look into that 
class-records notebook, and I’m going 
to change your mark to an A. You've 
taught your old prof a lot. Only, I wish 
again and again that the lesson hadn’t 
been so costly, for you. 


Now it appears to be an impossible thing that the state which is governed 
not by the best citizens but by the worst should be well-governed, and equally 
impossible that the state which is ill-governed, by the best. But we must remem- 
ber that good laws, if they are not obeyed, do not constitute good government. 
Hence there are two parts of good government; one is the actual obedience of 
citizens to the laws, the other part is the goodness of the laws which they obey. 

From Aristotle’s Politics (Modern Library, 1943). 





New Green Light in Industry 


By JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER 
Condensed from America* 


When Donald Nelson came to. the 
War Production Board, one of his first 
acts was to impress upon, industry the 
realization that the breath-taking quo- 
tas of production required of it could 
be achieved only through management- 
labor teamwork, Next, he invited some 
of the most successful and important 
industrial concerns in the country to 
try an experiment. Aiming at peak eff- 
ciency and quality in each plant, Nel- 
son suggested that, to speed output, the 
individual plants set up joint commit- 
tees comprised of equal members from 
labor and management. 

Many plants were willing to try the 
plan, and went to work on it immedi- 
ately. Others were skeptical and slow- 
moving. And on the other side of the 
fence, some labor unions, either selfish, 
or suspicious of management by reason 
of hard experience, were wary of sub- 
scribing to the WPB plan. However, 
an open statement of the nature, aims, 
and functions of the labor-management 
committees, called the Basic Endorse- 
ment, was signed not only by govern- 
ment officials, but also by the heads of 
the AFL and the CIO, and by the 
heads of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. This satisfied the doubts 
of both management and labor, and 
the plan leaped into living reality as 
hundreds of plants each month _regis- 


Not to hang separately 


tered their committees with the WPB, 
Now there.are some 5,000 labor-man- 
agement committees, representing al- 
most 8 million workers, functioning 
satisfactorily in the nation’s drive for 
more and better production in the war 
effort. 

Meanwhile, the WPB had establish- 
ed within itself a Drive Division, with 
regional offices. Theodore K. Quinn 
was summoned from an executive po- 
sition in a large company to direct the 
drive. One of Quinn’s first moves was 
the establishment of the Labor-Man- 
agement News,a weekly which records 
activities of interest on the production 
line, progress made by labor-manage- 
ment committees. in all fields of war 
production, and suggestions calculated 
to be of help to the committees, 

Common sense underlies the forma- 
tion of such committees, After all, a 
product is turned out for the most part 
by the men who run the machines, 
They are the people who handle the 
tools, who experience the bottlenecks. 
If anyone can be expected to have some 
ideas for the improvement of job op- 
erations, it is the man on the job. Only 
seldom do you meet a man who has 
not at least a few ideas on how he could 
do his work better, if only manage- 
ment would let him try them out, It is 
the purpose of the committees to bring 
all this hidden wealth of practical 
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knowledge to. light. Frequently, . of 
course, management has valid reasons 
why such changes as the worker might 
desire cannot be made; frequently an 
over-all understanding by the workers 
of the whole plant’s production proc- 
ess, which management can best ex- 
plain, results in a more intelligent and 
efficient job on the part of the men in 
their own departments, The commit- 
tees afford a means of bringing both 
of these situations into the open. 
Usually the labor-management com- 
mittee is composed of an.equal number 
of ranking officials of management and 
capable workers. This supercommittee, 
ordinarily called the steering commit- 
tee, is manned by the co-chairmen (one 
from labor, the other from manage- 
ment) of various subcommittees, whose 
job it is to investigate all possible means 
of improvement in such fields as cur- 
tailment of waste, fire and accident 
prevention, general efficiency, reduc- 
tion of absenteeism, publicity and edu- 
cation, elimination of transportation 


difficulties occasioned by the gasoline — 


shortage, stimulation of suggestions 
and ideas from everyone in the plant, 
safeguarding of health and plant mo- 
tale, participation in special war activi- 
ties such as Red Cross drives, war 
loans, and so on. 

The subcommittees have their own 
meetings, usually on company time 
(although some agreed from patriotic 
motives to hold them in free time), 
and then present their findings at the 
Mecting of the steering committee. 
Here the presence of ranking manage- 
ment officials helps to expedite the exe- 


cution of suggestions adopted. When- 
ever a suggestion has been offered by 
a worker, it is considered by the sub- 
committee, which passes it on. If it is 
worthy of further consideration, it goes 
to the main committee, where it. is 
either adopted, rejected, or held for 
further consideration. In any case, the 
original proponent is informed, and 
usually receives formal notice of grati- 
tude from the committee; and, if his 
idea is accepted, he generally receives 
an award. If judged valuable enough, 
his suggestion is passed on to the WPB 
Drive Division in Washington, where 
it stands a chance of winning a nation- 
al award for its author, Likewise, the 
individual plants which amass. the 
greatest number of valuable sugges- 
tions stand the chance of winning plant 
awards, Frequently the committees are 
the direct. cause of a plant’s reception 
of E pennants and other awards, 

The committees have been a success 
in the. specific job they have set out to 
accomplish. Management and labor 
have clasped hands to accomplish the 
greatest task ever loaded on American 
industry. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers have participated more and 
more in the operation of their plants 
and have helped to achieve production 
quotas. One worker developed a stabi- 
lizer which enables American tank 
gunners to fire accurately while speed- 
ing over rough battleground; another 
discovered a screw-removing tool for 
a gear shaper which saves from 200 to 
300 hours each year on each machine. 
Picked at random, those two examples 
areindicative of hundreds of thousands 
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of others recognized by a grateful na- 
tion. A year ago, the Marinship Corp. 
of California announced it had saved 
over 700,000 man-hours and at least $1 
million by following its committee’s 
suggestions, or, as its president put it, 
it had saved the equivalent of one extra 
ship already doing service on the seas. 

To the student of industrial relations 
and social concord in general, this new 
development in American industry is 
significant. It has been appreciated for 
some time that the answer to social 
chaos can be neither the old-fashioned 
individualistic self-sufficiency of our 
high-powered industrialists, nor the 


revolutionary tactics of the various , 


forms of collectivism. Henry Pesch, 
S.J., a German social scientist and phi- 
losopher, developed a system where the 
answer to social and industrial discord 
is found in cooperation between em- 
ployers and employes. His system, 
called Christian solidarism, unfortu- 
nately too little known by American 
social thinkers, underlies the socio- 
economic philosophy of Pope Pius XI’s 
Ouadragesimo Anno. 'To those who 
realize that only through cooperation 
of labor and management, which the 


encyclical calls for, can we achieve 
peace in industry, the accomplishments 
of the committees are encouraging, — 

Of course, their field of operations 
was limited very definitely to increas- 
ing production. They exist for the most 
part only in the individual plants. In 
their present situation they can do very 
little about problems beyond actual 
production methods, But they are a 
step in the right direction. It is true 
that grievances are not considered, for 
they are left for collective-bargaining 
machinery; but as several officials ad- 
mitted, much of the latter’s work is 
taken away, for the committees elimi- 
nate about 70% of grievance cases. 

I have spoken at length with repre- 
sentatives of government, labor, and 
management, and I have found uni- 
versal agreement on the necessity for 
positive cooperation between labor and 
management. Those men were not cer- 
tdin about the extent to which la- 
bor-management-committee operations 
should carry on after the war. Several 
were quite undecidedon even very gen- 
eral questions of policy. But all were 
certain that prosperity lies in the united 
hands of labor and management. 


eur 


No gift of Rockefeller or Carnegie Foundations, or of any other Christian 
denomination, can equal the gift presented to the American people by the 
Catholic Church, It has nearly 11,000 schools with nearly 3 million pupils who 
are taught by 95,000 patriotic teachers, Not a single atheistic teacher is among 
them; not a single non-Christian nor non-American principle taught. Many 
Catholic public-school children come before the children’s court, but a surv 
of the last six months in Queens county shows that not one parochial school. 
student has come befcre the court in spite of the war and the unrest and the 


upset families. 


J. Edgar Hoover quoted in the Ave Maria (30 Sept. "44)- 





The Bigot in Our Midst 


Psychologist (at Harvard) examines danger 


Our gauges reveal that the pres- 
sure of bigotry is now dangerously 
high. Polls show that 85% of the popu- 
lation is ready to scapegoat some group 
or other. Labor and the Jews are com- 
monly blamed. 

Racial and religious tensions have a 
way of increasing in wartime and in 
the period immediately following. 'This 
is true because war and its aftermath 
multiply our frustrations. Added to 
minor irritations of gas shortages, the 
red tape of rationing, and mounting 
taxes, are the major frustrations of 
separation from sons and husbands. 
There are half-stifled feelings of rage at 
Japanese trickery, vague worries about 
our health and safety, and profound 
anxiety over postwar jobs. Our worries 
give us that pinioned feeling which 
makes us want to attack something, 
something visible, near-lying and out- 
landish. 

Minority groups, being visible, near 
at hand, and a bit outlandish, provide 
the outlet. We don’t care particularly 
what we attack them for. If one excuse 
(“The Jews all keep to themselves”) is 
proved invalid, we seize on another 
(“They pry into Christian groups”). 
Wanting to release our pent-up rage, 
we complain: the communists are in 
the White House; the WACS are im- 
moral; the Jews get the new tires; the 
Negroes are plotting; Catholics are fas- 


By GORDON W. ‘ALLPORT 
Condensed from the Commonweal* 


cists at heart. Thus in one breath we 
“explain” our vague apprehensions to 
ourselves and give vent to wartime jit- 
ters. Such accusations are so crisp, 
graphic, tabloid, that unless we are 
critical by nature, believing them re- 
quires no effort. 

All of us go in for tabloid explana- 
tions just so far as our critical capaci- 
ties allow. A few years ago Senator 
Nye persuaded most of us that war was 
due to the greed of “munition makers,” 
and we were well satisfied with this 
oversimplification. Today we are tab- 
loid about vitamins (they are simply 
magic), about the Japanese (buck- 
toothed, fanatic baboons, all exactly 
alike). The Negro is musical, lazy, 
lustful, and less intelligent than the 
white. Why complicate matters by 
thinking of individuals if we can locate 
a whole race in one convenient pigeon- 
hole? Thus when it can, the human 
mind stops its functioning on the 
broadest level of generalization. 

In the mental dynamics of bigotry 
one further twist is involved. It is, I 
think, the weirdest twist of which the 
human mind is capable. Besides vent- 
ing our fury upon scapegoats for al- 
leged vices, we even blame them for 
our own shortcomings. Psychologists 
term this mental twist projection. 
Though the label is new, the process 
is as old as humanity. Am I secretly 
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ashamed of wastefulness? Let my con- 
science rest, for the Army wastes 
“whole sides of beef.” Do my fantasies 
wander a bit in a lascivious direction? 
I should not feel sinful, for I ponder 
(and gossip about) the moral laxity of 
others. Does my conscience plague me 
for the low wages I pay my Negro em- 
ployees? I can be at rest, for they would 
only grow “biggety” if they had more 
money. After all, what a small thing 
my own greed is, for the Jew will skin 
you alive if he gets a chance, We evade 
feelings of guilt by accusing others. 

Summing up these mental attributes, 
we may say that a bigot is a person 
who, under the tyranny of his own 
frustrations, tabloid thinking, and pro- 
jection, blames a whole group of people 
for faults of which they are partially or 
wholly innocent. 

It follows that the bigot’s mental life 
is mildly (sometimes severely) para- 
noid. Its chief characteristic is inability 
to take the role of the other fellow. 
Unable to feel its way accurately into 
the other fellow’s nature, it regards 
him as a strange creature capable of 
sinister motives and deeds. The bigot 
loses perspective because he does not 
correct his misinterpretation as it 
grows. One suspicion is added to an- 
other, and no wholesome moment 
comes when he says to himself, “Halt! 
I’m on the wrong track, This group of 
people is not all alike. It isn’t respon- 
sible for my difficulties. I am reading 
into it some of the evil that lies in my 
own nature.” The bigot’s mind never 
doubts its own interpretations in the 
area of its prejudices. 


November 


We have always had bigots in our 
midst and probably shall always have 
them. What concerns us is their num- 
bers and complexion in 1944. From 
public-opinion polls we may estimate 
roughly that one-fifth of our people are 
implacable Anglophobes; 5% to 10% 
are violently anti-Semitic, while per- 
haps 45% more are mildly bigoted in 
the same direction. At least 40% ex- 
press prejudice against the Negro. The 
numbers that are anti-Catholic, anti- 
Russian, antilabor, anti-Protestant vary, 
but the proportion is fairly high. 

A large nucleus of people, then, are 
aggressive antis. Some are so paranoid 
they are ready now to start violent per- 
secutions, and are constantly striving 
to convert the mildly bigoted fringes. 
When a large enough group has been 
aroused so that it has a sense of safety 
in numbers, it looks around for a pre- 
text to vent its hate. The pretexts were 
easily found in Beaumont, Detroit, Los 
Angeles. What they were does not mat- 
ter. When the conditions for an out- 
break are ripe, anything, even a base- 
less rumor, will precipitate the violence. 

- No young child is ever a bigot, To 
him social relations are naturally mat- 
ters of friendly curiosity. With some 
astonishment he first learns of racial 
taboos, Only gradually does he acquire 
the basic prejudices of his elders. He 
begins to arrange groups of people on 
a vertical scale. His own kind is “su- 
perior”; all others “inferior,” the more 
different the more inferior. He never 
learns that diversity is compatible with 
equality. Rather, he ranges all groups 
on the rungs of a ladder. 
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A recent psychological experiment 
suggests a brief method for diagnosing 
prejudice. Ask someone whether he 
would agree with this statement, 
“Though there are exceptions, all Jews 
are pretty much alike.” If he says yes, 
you can be almost certain that his 
thinking is tabloid and his attitude hos- 
tile. His fallacy is his inability to see 
the diversity of reality behind the mask 
of a symbol. 

Take another example. If our bigot is 
anti-Negro he will sooner or later treat 
us to his stereotyped thrust, “Well, 
would you want your sister to marry a 
Negro?”* The irrelevance of this mat- 
rimonial query so startles us that we 
are abruptly silenced (as he intended 
we should be). For him the question 
does not seem irrelevant. His rejection 
is total, The Negro, if unacceptable as 
a ucother-in-law, is unacceptable as a 
colleague, neighbor, voter. 

But isn’t he entitled to choose his 
friends, and to marry according to his 
taste? Of course he is. Coercion in so- 
cial relations is clearly an invasion of 
personal liberties, But he is not entitled 
to prevent social intermingling among 
those who do not share his prejudices. 
The truth is that social equality will 
not be found distasteful after the Negro 
has more widely demonstrated his skill 
in political, educational, and economic 
life, It is the artificial and unjust bar- 
fiers in status that render minority 
groups unattractive. 

Very likely the bigot is a person who 
teadily follows a leader, particularly if 


*The correct answer (also an argumentum 
«d hominem) is, “No, but I shouldn’t want 
her to marry you, either.”—Ed, 


the demagogue can justify his hatreds 
for him, and through blandishments 
makes him feel smug and self-satisfied. 
Bigotry in Germany within the past 15 
years is now the classical example of 
mass surrender of maturity. Millions of 
formerly decent adult Germans, after 
defeat, inflation, and unemployment 
could no longer sustain their roles as 
self-determined, responsible citizens. 
Along came a demagogue, and at his 
invitation they regressed mentally and 
emotionally to the level of adolescence 
where to follow a leader is the highest 
joy, particularly if the leader justifies 
their unholier impulses. The nazi lead- 
ers, hysterical half-men, displayed from 
start to finish the character-structure of 
the paranoid bigot. 

Are Americans immune? Even in 
peacetime a sizable proportion of our 
population holds the tight little, hard 
little, self-centered philosophy of the 
bigot. Yet, we have thus far lived in 
relative peace. We may assume that 
education for democracy, and for 
Christianity, has taught large numbers 
to suspect the bigoted regions in their 
own minds. Being somewhat self-criti- 
cal, they take care to check their im- 
pulses, In a group of college students 
I was struck by the fact that although 
a large number had unmistakable prej- 
udices, they seldom acted them out. 

Yet ideas, if not restrained, do tend 
to issue into action. Especially in times 
of mounting social strain it is hard for 
the self-critical person to exert the cus- 
tomary inner check. For this reason we 
need at present more legal restraints 
and better law enforcement. For al- 
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though we cannot suddenly eradicate 
prejudice, we can at least hold back its 
open malevolent expression. 

An important characteristic of big- 
otry is that once it starts to stain the 
individual, it then spreads like a grease 
spot. Those who are anti-Jewish also 
tend to become anti-Catholic (unless 
they are Catholic), anti-Negro, anti- 
anything. There are, of course, many 
whose character structure is precisely 
the opposite. Their outlook on other 
races and religions is benevolent and 
fair, and so secure that nothing could 
shake it. Admiringly we think of Prot- 
estants and Catholics in Germany and 
in Poland who have resisted to their 
own doom nazi attacks upon their Jew- 
ish fellows. 

A young naval officer, unaware of 
the implications of his remarks, said 
to me, “After this war we've got to 
have one strong man and one strong 
party to clean up the mess that will 
exist.” Approximately 10 million of 
our young men are living out their 
youth under an essentially totalitarian 
regimentation. Their habits are be- 
ing formed according to the strong- 
man outlook of military hierarchies— 
no back talk permitted, no discussion 
of basic policies, no group decision, no 
majority rule. Though most officers are 
considerate, it is inevitable that basic 
democratic attitudes have-to be held in 
abeyance during military service. His- 
tory shows that veterans’ organiza- 
tions, following wartime habits, usual- 
ly incline toward some kind of military 
influence in government. Bewildered 
civilians often join the demand. Post- 


war mentality is characteristically alert 
to saddle the blame for war’s disloca- 
tions upon some convenient scapegoat. 

The primary lesson of this war, not 
at all learned by Americans, is the con- 
nection between fascism and latent big- 
otry. People who have the character 
structure of the bigot embrace fascist 
techniques to protect their prejudices, 
But they seldom realize that they are 
doing it. More likely they invoke dem- 
ocratic symbols to justify their attacks 
(states’ rights, private initiative, free- 
dom of speech and the like). What 
people do not know is that fascism can 
come to this country under the banner 
of “democracy.” 

At this moment paranoid bigots are 
busy rousing hatred against this scape- 
goat or that, chiefly the Jew. On the 
other side of the battle line we have 
much of the press, most of the church- 
es, many stalwart opinion leaders, in- 
cluding teachers, statesmen, writers. 

Both sides are struggling to influence 
people’s minds which, though they 
have their tabloid tendencies and their 
modicum of bigotry, are nonetheless 
half-conscious of the meaning of the 
American tradition of fair play and of 
the requirements of democratic decen- 
cy in communal living. At this moment 
my guess is that our Christian-demo- 
cratic-scientific ethos will decide the 
battle, but one cannot be too certain. 
The strain of the coming months and 
years will bring an added array of frus- 
trations, bewilderments. and dema- 
gogues. Bigotry is ever the easier way 
to respond to such a combination of 
social and psychological pressures. 
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